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EDITORIAL 


With this issue, the fourth volume of the 
Junior SeNior Scoot CLearinG 
House is completed. The editors take this 
opportunity to express their appreciation of 
the loyal and effective support which has 
been extended them by the associate editors 
and by the many other staunch friends who 
have assisted in making the enterprise suc- 
cessful. Especially do they wish to ac- 
knowledge the whole-hearted and efficient 
support given by Associate Editors Van 
Cott, Allen, Proctor, Glass, Rader, and Da- 
vis who were chairmen of the committees 
which prepared six of the numbers of Vol- 
ume IV. 

To Miss Dorothy I. Mulgrave who as 
managing editor launched this volume of the 
magazine and who served as chairman of 
the committee in charge of the first num- 
ber, the CLearinG House must remain for- 
ever indebted. Pressure of other profes- 
sional duties has compelled Miss Mulgrave 
to withdraw from the enterprise, temporar- 
ily we hope. 

The final preparation of the manuscript 
for publication, the proof-reading, and the 
many specific problems involved in getting 
the magazine ready for the press have been 
tactfully and efficiently dealt with by Miss 
Jean B. Barr, supervisor of printing, and 
the Misses Petrone, Pinella, and Geldorf, 
her able assistants. The frequent sincere 
commendations of the accuracy and appear- 


ance of Volume IV are well-deserved trib- 
utes to their assiduous attention to the in- 
terests of the CLEARING House. ; 

Acknowledgments would surely be in- 
complete did we not recognize the support 
received from the administrative officers of 
the School of Education of New York Uni- 
versity. Both by their advice and encourage- 
ment and, especially, by making possible 
the services of Miss Barr’s office and of 
clerical assistants, their contribution to the 
success of the magazine has been funda- 
mental. 

The editorial committees of Volume V 
have no small task ahead of them in main- 
taining the high standard which has been 
set in Volume IV, but they have the ad- 
vantage of the example and experience of 
this year. The CLeartnc House has come 
to be looked upon by many as a profession- 
al “book of the month” and we have reason 
to believe that each number is an invaluable 
reference work for any library on second- 
ary education. Volume IV will be as val- 
uable next year as it is this year and will 
be as valuable during the years to come as 
any contemporary book on secondary edu- 
cation could be. The remarkable teamwork 
of the editorial board has made possible a 
wealth of material which would never have 
been uncovered had any one individual or 
any small group of individuals attempted to 
carry the responsibility. 
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Social Science 


For Junior High School History 


Marshall’s AMERICAN HISTORY and Marshall and Wesley's 


WORKBOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


THE WORKBOOK follows the or- 
ganization of the HISTORY. It 
shows the pupil how to study and !ays 
out a line of campaign. It supplies 
vocabulary exercises, exercises in 
geographic orientation, in thoughtful 
reading and study, and an index of 
achievement through a moderate use 
of tests. 


THE TEXTBOOK contains all the 
features that teachers look for and 
pupils love. It has a picturesque but 
simple style, magnificent illustrations, 
abundant teaching helps, and best of 
all, content giving a picture accurate 
in both fact and spirit of our entire 
historical development. 


$1.60 


$0.68 


TEACHER’S MANUAL for use with AMERICAN HISTORY: 
In preparation 


, Outstanding Textbooks 
Broome & Adams: CONDUCT AND CITIZENSHIP $1.20 


Edmonson & Dondineau: CITIZENSHIP THROUGH PROBLEMS $1.60 
and PUPIL’S WORKBOOK IN CITIZENSHIP 
$0.72 
Ely & Wicker: ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. 
Revised $1.68 


Fairchild: ELEMENTS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE $1.68 
Fay: ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS $1.68 


Marshall: THE STORY OF HUMAN PROGRESS $1.48 
and READINGS IN THE STORY OF HUMAN PROGRESS $1.80 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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No expense has been spared to make this 
volume mechanically perfect and, while the 
income from the undertaking is still con- 
siderably below the expenditure, it is hoped 
that Volume V will more nearly pay its 
cost. This will be possible only with the 
same enthusiastic support which has come 
from the many readers who have served as 
free advertisers. If you have friends or 
associates who should know more of the 
Crear1Inc House will you send us their 
names ? 

In addition to telling their friends about 
the CLEARING House our readers have ren- 
dered valuable service in writing us of in- 
teresting experiments which have come to 
their attention. If you know some one who 
is working with marked success on mate- 
rial which would fit into a special number 
of next year may we suggest that you write 
the editorial office or the chairman of the 
number? There is no difficulty in securing 
sufficient material, but there is always a 
danger that the best will be overlooked. 

And finally, will you write us what you 
think of the Creartnc Hovuse or any of 
its articles? If you do not agree with its 
policies in any way, will you write us? Will 
you write us how you have made use of the 
Crearinc House in your work? Possibly 
others could follow the same plan. Finally, 
will you help us make Volume V an even 
greater contribution to the cause of pro- 
gressive secondary education? 

Tue Epitors 


Tue Sociat STUDIES 

Of all the instruments by which society 
has hoped to control the behaviors and as- 
pirations and beliefs of oncoming genera- 
tions, the school is the only one which to- 
day elicits the faith and confidence of the 
majority of the American people. Rather 
inert faith and confidence they frequently 
are. A dimly perceived but compelling sense 
of duty to youth underlies the very real sac- 
rifices by which high-school buildings are 
constructed, equipped, and staffed. 


Socially informed and alert leaders have 
pressed for more generous offerings and 
prescriptions in the social studies, despite 
the vested interests of foreign languages 
and mathematics in the high-school curri- 
culum. Since 1922 the social studies and 
English are the only “book” subjects to 
show an increase in the percentage of pupils 
studying them.’ And this in spite of the 
reactionary and discouraging attitudes of 
college admission committees. Professional 
leadership, legislative enactments, and popu- 
lar interest and faith that the social sciences 
might contribute largely to effective social 
adjustment are responsible for these in- 
creased enrollments. 

The importance to which the social studies 
have come, nevertheless, implies a challenge 
to those responsible for their formulation. 
The public wants bread: It will not long 
tolerate stones. 

The futility of verbal factual “ social 
studies.” Look over published true-false 
and completion tests and syllabi and even 


the textbooks of history. See if you can . 


pump up courage and enthusiasm to tell the 
tale “full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.” No less futile than algebraic fac- 
toring and Latin grammar is the memor- 
ized history preparation for tests and ex- 
aminations. Only if our social sciences are 
taught by men and women who care about 
today and tomorrow, who have hopes and 
fears that hurt, can we expect the social 
studies to justify the confidence which is 
put in their potentialities. 

“ Education,” says Briggs, “should be 
considered as a long-term investment by 
the State that it may perpetuate itself and 
promote its own interests.” What must 
education accomplish in order to perpetuate 
the State and promote its interests? Rattle 
the dry bones of names and events and 
dates and treaty terms? Draw maps and 
diagrams of battlefields and cathedrals and 
voyages? Cite back to the teacher some 
“1 The School Review, April, 1930, p. 249. 
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author's judgment or explanation of the 
causes or the results or the facts of a migra- 
tion, a war, a dynasty, an election, a de- 
cision, or a compromise? That way lies 
madness—if anything. Chiefly, the result 
is blank. 

“ Eighteen per cent of college learning is 
retained after a year.”* It may be surpris- 
ing that even so much of the dreary detail 
can be recalled. It would be an excellent 
antidote for all who are shocked at the 
pupils’ lack of command of school trivia a 
few months after completing the study of 
them, if they would themselves occasionally 
take the College Entrance Board examina- 
tions, without special preparation of course, 
in subjects which they think they “ mas- 
tered” in high school. For a starter, they 
might try the history examination. 

Today, high-school social science has 
some very bright spots. The use of current 
magazines and newspapers, the pupil par- 
ticipation in the sqlution of school and com- 
munity problems involving safety, health, 
cleanliness, beauty, and convenience. The 
studies of family life, of the functions of 
the church, of courts, of philanthropic or- 
ganizations, and of school tardiness, absence 
discipline, and recreation—these furnish the 
kinds of experiences which develop from 
and result in struggle and pleasurable suf- 
fering. Right and final solutions of the 
problems implied in such studies cannot be 
known. Honesty of purpose, resourceful- 
ness of means, fertility of hypothesis, 
suspension of judgment—these typify the 
desirable outcomes which are possible, and 
with wise guidance are probable, when 
pupils work with material for which neither 
the teacher nor any one else has a key by 
which he can mark answers “ right” and 
wrong.” 

Progress is retarded because of the aca- 
demic fetich of high marks for right an- 
swers. So long have we used our high- 


*Palmer Johnson, Curricular Problems in Science at the 
College Level (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
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school class recitations as testing periods to 
discover whether the pupil has “ learned his 
lessons” that our school mechanics are 
warped out of shape. Neither the pupils 
nor the teacher is seeking for a truth which 
matters. Pupils are trying to guess what 
answers will satisfy the teacher and so earn 
high marks. Teachers are seeking to ask 
such questions as will fairly test the pupil's 
“mastery ” of his homework. A game of 
hide-and-seek undertaken in all seriousness 
as though it meant something. It does 
mean something to the pupil, unfortunately. 
By this device he is selected for graduation 
and college admission. 

As a result of this silly and artificial 
routine, pupils prefer subject matter in 
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which they can feel secure. Hence, they | 
would rather learn the contributions of the 
Phoenicians to Western civilization on page 
134 of the textbook than formulate an 
opinion regarding the relative commercial 
advantages of Tyre and Athens. If he 
remembers what the textbook writer said 
on page 134 he is certain of an A or 10 
per cent, whereas he cannot be sure that his 
conclusion and reasons therefor that the 
location of Athens was superior to that of 
Tyre will satisfy or please the teacher. 
Civic attitudes as the unifying objective 
of social studies is defended by the writer 
elsewhere.* All else may safely be sub 
ordinated to this one. Not what the child 
“knows,” not even what he can do; but 
what he will do; that is the truly signif- 
cant and controlling aim of education 
What he will do is conditioned by know: 
edges and by abilities, to be sure. Even 
more, however, it is determined by what he 
cares for, what satisfies him, and how 
expresses his personality. He must “ suffer 
in his own flesh”; he must honestly beliewt 
that the enforcement of the Volstead Acti 
feasible and essential, or the reverse, an 


worry over possible solutions for the # 

passe. He must believe in State sof 
The Junior High School N 

(New Yar" Charlee Scribner's Sona, 1905)” 
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ereignty or in the protective tariff or in 
church charity or in the registration of 
aliens or in public playgrounds, or disbelieve 
in some or all of them, and he must try 
to explain to others his reasons to con- 
vince them if he can, but with courtesy, 
tolerance, and as open a mind as possible 
towards those who do not agree with him. 


EDUCATION INVOLVES UNDERSTANDING 
THROUGH EXPERIENCES 

“TI don’t care what you think,” said a 
history teacher to a boy who volunteered 
an opinion. “I want you to tell me what 
you know.” Admit, if one will, that such 
an attitude is occasionally justifiable during 
a test or a review, it nevertheless typifies 
too much of the recitation work of geogra- 
phy, history, civil government, and eco- 
nomics classes. 

Of course, it is not the pupil’s knowl- 
edge of the subject that such a teacher de- 
sires. It is the assurance that the pupil 
has done his reading and memorized the 
facts. The instructor fears that he may 
encourage the pupil to “ bluff,” to get credit 
for his own cogitations rather than for 
docile lesson learning. Many of us teach- 
ers have attained our diplomas, degrees, and 
certificates through docile memorization of 
authors’ statements and directions. It 
comes as a shock to such verbalists to dis- 
cover that the so-called “ bluffer” may be 
the only pupil who is educating himself. 

Hart in A Social Interpretation of Edu- 
cation, reviewed elsewhere in this issue, 
shows how the Athenian pedagogue led his 
charges to understand and grow into the 
activities and aspirations of their com- 
munity. “He helped them find the spiritual 
Athens which alone could make them human 
beings. . . « He helped them find it, and 
in that finding they in sober fact created it.” 

Few indeed are the high-school teachers 
who can give similar help to the youths of 
today; they lack an experiential and emo- 
tional basis for understanding it. Not under- 
Standing it themselves they are pitifully 


unable to interpret or to permit pupils to 
interpret it for themselves. “Sheer un- 
reality appears when the pedagogue does 
not know what he is doing, or when he be- 
comes pedantic ; that is, when he becomes a 
school teacher.” 

The social studies, to a greater degree 
than any other subject, have this pedagogic 
function to perform. Hence, social-study 
teachers must be community-minded indi- 
viduals who have educated themselves into 
an understanding and an appreciation of 
that spiritual America and the social heri- 
tage which it represents which alone can 
make of them and of their pupils effective 
members of a democratic community. Pre- 
cise information and technical knowledge 
doubtless help us to comprehend the scope 
and functions of this spiritual America, but 
they are not the fundamental aspects of it. 

Reading Sandburg’s Abraham Lincoln 
one comes to realize how Lincoln grew into 
and recreated for himself and for thousands 
of others an appreciation of America. And 


his America has become a world ideal and _ 


potent challenge. There have been others 
whose knowledge of law and history and 
economics and political science have been 
far greater than Lincoln’s. His greatness 
lay in his apperception of America as a 
process and as an aspiration. 

Education involves appreciation and emo- 
tional drive. The social inheritance is only 
in part made up of technical inventions, 
linguistics, jurisprudence, representative 
government, commercial procedures, and 
formal institutions. The cry “ Liberté, 
égalité, fraternité” is at least as important 
in understanding France and England ar! 
Germany and Russia and India and America 
as are the outlines of their sea coasts, their 
constitutions, and their commerce. 

America the beautiful is more than wav- 
ing fields of grain, more than rocks and 
rills and templed hills, more than play- 
grounds and churches and Indian reserva- 
tions and State capitals and party conflicts. 
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Vachel Lindsay after telling of his enter- 
tainment by “ The Man under the Yoke” 
says: “This is what I came out into the 
wilderness to see. This man had nothing 
and gave me half of it, and we both had 
abundance.” Is not this the miracle of 
democracy the world over? We share and 
we share of our spiritual resource and the 
more we give the more we have to give! 
Here indeed are the good, the true, and the 
beautiful evolving in common men’s lives, 
potentially in all our lives. It is America’s 
faith that such an evolution is possible, even 
probable, for every one if he can but master 
his own inner life, can know himself and 
face the world realistically and bravely. 


Sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 


How much delving in sourcebooks will 
it take to make us and our pupils feel that 
way about our America? 


Education is social. As ‘ife grows com- 
plex, we tend to do with institutions what, 
in the more primitive society, man did for 
himself within the limits of the tolerances 
and resources of the entire group. Hence, 
the church, the school, the playground, the 
theater, the traffic laws, the auto-repair 
shops. Hart refers to this breaking up of 
the community into institutions as “ frag- 
mentation ”’; he asserts that in the process, 
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individuals as well as communities are frac. 
tured and disintegrated. 

Education, especially the social studies, 
has the function of leading pupils to look 
clear-eyed at their institutions, of challeng. 
ing them, and of supporting certain ten- 
dencies or aspects of them and of disavow. 
ing or actively opposing other trends or 
aspects. Such, indeed, is the promising 
characteristic of several of the more recent 
curriculum innovations; e.g., those of 
Hatch, Rugg, Knowlton, and Hill. Slowly 
we are coming to teach history, geography, 
and civics, not in order that children should 
know facts but in order that they may ap 
preciate the inheritance which they have re 
ceived from the past; that they may know 
that all progress has come through change 
in the social order; that they may face in- 
telligently the problems which confront 
their parents, and which wili probably con- 
front them tomorrow. In the social studies, 
classes are coming to question the opinions 
of their contemporaries and the judgments 
of their forefathers; they are scrutinizing 
their social heritage of invention, of gow 
ernment, of economics, international rela 
tions, and the reénforcements and conflicts 
of cultures; they are finding no traditions 
so sound, no solutions so final but that they 
may be examined. They are practising with 
satisfaction such examinations. They aft 
becoming reconciled to their own judg 
ments. 

P. W. L. 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
CHartes H. Jupp 


Eprtor’s Note: Dr. Charles H. Judd, director of the School of Education of 
the University of Chicago, is too well known in the educational world to require 
introduction to any group of teachers. A psychologist of note, an administrator 
of wide experience, a teacher and lecturer on many subjects, Dr. Judd holds con- 
victions on social instruction that are the outgrowth of an unusually rich experi- 


ence. He, therefore, must be listened to with attention. 


One of the most serious obstacles in the 
way of a proper development of social in- 


C. O. D. 


struction in the high school is the narrow 
conception which many people have of whit 
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constitutes social instruction. It is com- 
monly thought that pupils can be made ac- 
quainted with social institutions through a 
course or two in history and a short course 
in civics or in current events. In other 
words, the social studies are thought of as 
separate courses added to a curriculum, the 
major part of which is taken up by English, 
foreign languages, and mathematics. 

The first purpose of this paper is to point 
out with as much emphasis as possible the 
fact that all the so-called subjects taught in 
the schools and many of the activities not 
constituting a part of the curriculum con- 
tribute, or should contribute, directly to the 
social training of pupils. For example, 
science is a product of social codperation 
and should be thought of by pupils as a 
part of the racial inheritance. There is not 
a single scientific discovery or practical in- 
vention which does not owe its consumma- 
tion to the codperative labors of generations 
of minds. From the earliest efforts of man- 
kind to formulate in crude myths an ex- 
planation of the world down to the latest 
discoveries in physics and chemistry, ther: 
is a direct line of descent. Each generation 
has had the advantages of the accumulated 
knowledge of those who in earlier times 
have tried to understand the world. By the 
time pupils reach the secondary school, if 
not earlier, they should be led to realize 
their indebtedness to the long line of con- 
tributors to the sciences. 


What is true of science is even more true 
of language. Through the efforts of men 
to produce a medium of expression which 
shall serve adequately to convey and record 
ideas, there has been evolved that unique 
product of human culture, language. The 
final stages of this evolution which are to 
be seen in such a language as English, differ 
from earlier stages so radically that when 
pupils try to master the older inflected lan- 
guages they encounter forms which have no 
counterpart in their mother tongue. The 
mother tongue is a later stage in language 


evolution and has dropped most of the in- 
flectional forms. Why should pupils be 
asked to become acquainted with these more 
primitive stages of language without at 
the same time being introduced to the lesson 
of social evolution which is infinitely more 
significant than the primitive forms them- 
selves? There is, furthermore, a romantic 
history of words and their relations to an- 
cient forms which is locked up in compara- 
tive philology and never, or at least very 
seldom, made accessible to pupils in the 
high school. If pupils could be made to see 
how dependent they are on earlier genera- 
tions for the medium of communication 
which they use so fluently, they would be 
able to comprehend much more vividly than 
they now do what is the meaning of those 
other forms of codperation which we call 
civil law and industry. 

Other arguments of the same type as the 
foregoing can be formulated with regard 
to the other subjects of instruction. Mathe- 
matics came from the cumulative experience 
of many minds. The fine arts and the prac- 
tical arts are social products. In the fine 
arts and in the world of mechanical inven- 
tion a single genius now and then stands 
out with striking clearness as a large con- 
tributor to the world’s achievements. But 
while these individuals should be credited 
with all that they have done, they should 
be understood to be sharers in a racial in- 
heritance and participants in a racial move- 
ment. 

It is not alone the subjects which are 
taught in the school that are to be recog- 
nized as products of social codperation. 
The manners and customs of the school are 
products of social codéperation and have 
reached the stage where they must be rec- 
ognized as social requirements. When a 
pupil learns that he must wait for his turn, 
he is being initiated into a social require- 
ment. When he acquires the ability to stand 
before the other members of the class and 
recite without undue excitement or em- 
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barrassment, he is being introduced to social 


practices in a way that will prepare him for 
many of the later activities of modern life. 
Punctuality and courtesy are not expres- 
sions of natural attitudes on the part of the 
individual. They are modes of behavior 
and attitudes of mind which society insists 
shall be cultivated as substitutes for shift- 
lessness and selfishness. 

The conception that school training is in 
all its aspects social instruction furnishes 
the fundamental principle for which school 
systems have been groping during the re- 
cent years when revision of the curriculum 
has been the foremost topic of discussion 
in educational circles. The valid criterion 
for the introduction or perpetuation of any 
item or line of instruction in the curriculum 
is the criterion of availability for social 
training. Whatever fails to prepare pupils 
better for codperation in social life should 
be eliminated; whatever contributes to so- 
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cialization of the individual should be re- 
tained and amplified. 

By the time that pupils reach the high 
school they are mature enough to have a 
share in their own social training. Little 
children in the elementary school must some- 
times be directed into good habits of social 
behavior before they can be made to under- 
stand why these forms of behavior are de- 
sirable. At the level of secondary educa- 
tion there are very few social requirements 
which cannot be rationalized and made ac- 
ceptable to the pupil if they are properly 
explained. It is for this reason that special 
emphasis should be laid in all high-school 
education on the social character of every 
subject. Pupils should become aware of 
their personal obligations to civilization for 
what is contributed to their individual lives. 
Through this awareness they will be in- 
duced to assume towards society a whole- 
some and intelligent attitude of codpera- 
tion. 


HISTORY AND THE OTHER SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE 
CLASSROOM OFgTHE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Danie, C. KNOWLTON 


Eprtor’s Note: Dr. Knowlton, formerly of Yale and now with the Field- 
ston School, New York City, is a recognized authority in the social studies. His 
recent interest has been in the application of the motion picture to the teaching 


of history. 


There is more or less of a feeling at the 
present time that the secondary school is 
the weakest link in our educational chain. 
The introduction of the junior high school 
has done much to strengthen this link, but 
so far as actual instruction goes, there is 
still much to be accomplished. This is par- 
ticularly true of the organization and hand- 
ling of the so-called “ academic” subjects. 
“I see that you still have tests and ex- 
aminations,” was the comment of a recent 
visitor in a school of the more progressive 
type as she heard the instructor refer to the 
possibility of a test to check some of the 


F. E. L. 


silent reading. The older characterizations 
which seemed to indicate definite accom- 
plishment and effective instruction are pass- 
ing; for many schools they have long since 
passed. With the disappearance of these 
familiar landmarks there is much groping 
about for the path which seems to lead to 
results. 

It was not so many years ago that the 
secondary school was largely interpreted in 
terms of final examinations and the satis- 
faction of college entrance requirements. 
The invariable answer to every proposal for 
more liberal methods of instruction was, 
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“What about examinations?” This par- 
ticular objection to innovation and change 
is heard less frequently. In many cases 
where these so-called “measures of pro- 
)gress” have been retained, they have 
yielded in whole or in part to tests of the 
newer type. One of the most difficult prob- 
lems in the whole realm of education is 
that of setting up teaching techniques or 

ures which shall carry with them 
worth-while accomplishment. The field of 
the social studies is one of the most baf- 
fling in which to do this. 

“Previous to the age of eleven or 
twelve,” says a recent commentator on the 
instructional problem involved in the teach- 
ing of history, “it is doubtful whether 
anything that may truly be called history 
can be taught at all.” Similar sentiments 
have been expressed many, many times. 
The concept or idea of time presents a 
dificult problem for young children. 
Whether we accept the dictum or not, we 
must admit the problems involved in the 
early stages of instruction. If the ages 
named by this writer form a true point of 
departure for the presentation of a subject 


|) like history, then a much more exacting 


situation confronts the present junior high 
school. The book from the preface of 
which this quotation is taken furnishes a 
convincing argument as to the abilities and 
capacities of pupils of eleven to fourteen 
to handle data out of the past. The writer 
has given the volume the significant title, 
The Approach to History... He makes no 
reference to the other social studies as he 
is recounting his experiences abroad where 
this connotation has not been accepted. His 
point of view, however, that these are essen- 
tially the ages for foundation building 
should be seriously considered as applicable 
alike to the entire group of social studies. 

So far as history is concerned, how- 
ever, he speaks a language which, we fear, 
is more or less strange to many of those 


iF. C. The Approach to History (London: 
Christophers, 
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now entrusted with the management and 
direction of our secondary schools. He is 
making a plea for “the substitution of his- 
torical training for the mere teaching of 
history in the schools.” Some of the best 
known leaders in the field have sounded 
this note in the past bui in many cases it 
has fallen on deaf or unresponsive ears. 
There is no time when the clarion call was 
more needed than at present. As a result 
of the concentration these last few years on 
curriculum revision, we have reached that 
serious situation where the form has de- 
cidedly outdistanced the substance. In 
many cases all that remains in the hands of 
the teachers is a hollow shell and they are 
unaware that it is altogether lacking in 
vitality or in power to stimulate. The 
actual work of instruction and the selection 
of the materials for instruction have parted 
company—if they can ever be said to have 
been brought together in harmonious rela- 
tionship. On the one hand, there is the 
advocacy of special teaching techniques: on 
the other, the insistence on specifie bodies 


of subject matter. Certain teaching tech- . 


niques are being presented in our teacher- 
training institutions as a kind of universal 
open sesame for all subjects and for all 
kinds of classroom situations. On the side 
of curriculum materials the eagerness to 
point up the instruction in terms of the life 
of today has prompted the abandonment of 
some of the most valuable experiences out 


of the past. 

It is in part the educational heritage of 
the past which makes the present problem 
of an effective and vital classroom presen- 
tation of history and the other social studies 
so difficult. In theory the school no longer 
concerns itself with examinations. It has 
emancipated itself—in its own thinking— 
from “ the dead hand” of the college. The 
secondary school has become the people’s 
college with its broad curriculum and its 
wide range of activities. Many changes 
have followed where the need for adaptation 
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to the new order was most obvious. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, the heritage of 
academic training and fact getting which 
constitutes the legacy handed down from 
older methods of instruction in history and 
the other social studies is so potent as to 
make it exceedingly difficult for new 
emphases and new methods to secure a 
foothold. 


More than ten years have passed since 
those closest to secondary-school develop- 
ments were prophesying for the social stud- 
ies the most strategic position in the whole 
curriculum. These studies, however, in the 
hands of their friends and well-wishers, 
have not revealed that flexibility or those 
possibilities which seem to entitle them to 
so commanding a place. The fault lies 
not so much with the subjects themselves as 
with the conservatism and lack of vision 
and downright poor teaching of those in 
whose hands their fate will always rest— 
the classroom teacher. Granting that there 
is now and then a short-sighted administra- 
tor, trained merely to administer, whose 
whole attitude tends to block every effort 
to inject vitality into these materials, such 
opposition must needs give way in every 
case before a vital classroom situation of 
the teacher’s own creation. 

The new educational philosophy has cre- 
ated a unique situation in insisting that it 
is essentially the business of the school to 
provide every incentive for developing the 
latent powers and abilities of the children 
in its charge. It has been created primarily 
to provide a stimulating setting within 
which they may release that which is within 
them and capitalize it to their own advan- 
tage and that of the society in which they 
move. Can we imagine more stimulating 
materials for this purpose than that pro- 
vided by the experiences of the race and 
their countless points of contact with the 
life of the developing child? The teacher 
is but the instrument for discovering these 
abilities and encouraging her charges to 


give them their most potent forms of ex- 
pression. 


It is no longer the supreme task of the 
teacher of history at the secondary-school 
stage to fix a set of generalizations or to 
establish a definite, well-organized body of 
fact shaped in accord with her own mature 
philosophy of life. Under her skillful guid- 
ance the child is formulating his own phil- 
osophy of the world about him, and in his 
own terms, as the result of the contacts 
which she has made possible with the most 
worth-while experiences of the race. The 
form of these expressions or reactions must 
be his own and characteristic of the stages 
in his development. So many teachers de- 
ceive themselves—being still obsessed with 
the older practices of the classroom—into 
thinking that animated discussion is the 
mark of real progress in the social-studies 
classroom. Welcome as this may be as a 
measure of interest, it is no sure index that 
there is that individual reaction to, and 
contact with, human experience which is 
the real goal to be sought. A certain clever- 
ness in marshaling argument or a desire for 
intellectual domination are too often sub- 
stituted for a truly reflective attitude and 
the translation of a descriptive phrase or a 
well-turned paragraph into the semblance of 
reality. The adolescent is too often carried 
away by the oratory or the emotional re- 
action of the moment without experiencing 
much in the form of a real intellectual 
awakening. The individual is always pres- 
ent who revels in argument for its own 
sake—this is particularly true in the sec- 
ondary school—the lad who so cleverly con- 
ceals his real ignorance that the whole ex- 
ercise degenerates into a “ much ado about 
nothing.” This mark of progress is but 
another relic of those good old academic 
days when all teaching assumed the form 
of mental gymnastics which might or might 
not yield valuable intellectual results. 

These observations would perhaps point 
to a much gloomier outlook for the social 
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studies than is really the case. There is 
much to encourage those who are concerned 
with the classroom aspect of the teaching 
of these studies. One of these is the ap- 
pearance of Happold’s stimulating Ap- 
proach to History. The author not only 
sets forth clearly the underlying philosophy 
involved in the successful presentation of 
history but supports this with concreie evi- 
dence of the life and vitality which are 
characteristic of its application to the work 
of the classroom. Working in the conserva- 
tive attitude of an English classroom he 
has drawn from his pupils some of the most 
penetrating and thoughtful analyses of hu- 
man situations that have so far appeared 
in published form. These represent not 
the occasional or the accidental results of 
his efforts but the fruition of a carefully 
thought-out scheme of instruction in which 
the efforts initiated in the lower grades gain 
strength and impetus with the succeeding 
years. 

Some years ago the writer, approaching 
the problem from another angle, demon- 
strated to his own satisfaction the possi- 
bilities of training in the rudiments of his- 
torical method. His own impressions of 
the essential soundness of the methods used 
have been confirmed as he has watched his 
students in succeeding years attain to new 
heights and to a larger perspective. 

The emphasis in the teaching of history 
and the social studies in the more pro- 
gressive schools of today is where it should 
be; namely, upon the introduction and 
gradual perfection of a definite technique 
so graded as to be spread over a succession 
of school years. In the secondary school it 
starts with a capitalization of the imagina- 
tive faculties and the emotions and finds its 
form of expression in a bit of poetry, a 
crude drawing, or a realistic description. 
It never entirely abandons these, but it 
tends to take on a more critical aspect and 
finds its expression in more logical and in 
more connected forms. It is constantly 


progressing towards a more penetrating 
analysis on a higher level with the thoughts 


and emotions of men as a part of the con- 
stituent data. It is always a “ reconstruc- 
tion” process as it applies to history, with 
emphasis upon the process as such. The 
process, however, may be limited by con- 
siderations of time and place and actual 
data used. The point is that it is always a 
process which seeks its particular form or 
mode of expression in those which are 
natural to, or characteristic of, the age of 
the pupils concerned. The objective sought 
is a contact, direct or vicarious, with actual 
experience. Such contacts are never ob- 
scured or sacrificed merely for the sake of 
the process. On the other hand the experi- 
ence of the race is transmitted through 
those channels which are peculiar to the 
individual pupil and the evidence of their 
transmission is sought in those modes of 
expression which give him genuine pleasure 
and satisfaction. 

In all this effort to substitute “ training 
for the mere teaching of history,” the pupil 
is never separated altogether from the ulti- 
mate goal of his endeavors, that of the 
evaluation and appraisal of social-studies 
material in terms of the life of today. The 
result may vary from a subtle insight in 
the earlier stages of instruction to a real 
judgment later on in the course based upon 
supporting data. 

Accompanying this is a new emphasis 
upon concrete teaching. This naturally fol- 
lows the attempt to interpret life in terms 
of life. The attempt at an initial analysis 
of life must be on the external side. Some- 
times it is difficult to get much beyond these 
externals. The present interest in visual 
instruction—which to most people is merely 
another way of indicating the use of the 
“ movie "—is but another indication of the 
demand for something tangible as a basis 
for the ideas and concepts which the teacher 
would inculcate. As the result of the 
strength of this movement there are now 
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available ten maps where before there was 
but one, and the past ten years has seen 
the number of such visual devices increased 
almost a hundredfold. The motion picture 
can be said to be well established as a class- 
room instrument. It possesses great po- 
tentialities as applied to the field of the 
social studies as the writer has pointed out 
elsewhere.2 The successful teacher no 
longer has the option of using these visual 
media or not, as inclination or desire may 
prompt. They are as necessary in making 
the best possible use of the time spent in 
the classroom as is the equipment of the 
modern science laboratory. There is an un- 
usual receptivity on the part of those en- 
‘trusted with the supervision of instruction 
to the informal, nonacademic type of work 
which should encourage every teacher to 
experiment on her own account. Actual 
specimens of work done by pupils at the 
junior- and senior-high-school levels could 
be cited to bear witness to the ease with 
which a teacher of vision, and with the 
courage of her convictions, can elicit work 
on the highest possible level, even under the 
most unpromising situations. 

Another fairly recent development may 
be cited as offering much that is encourag- 
ing to those interested in the future of the 
social studies; namely, the introduction of 
unit schemes of organization, and the in- 
creasing use of the form of the problem 
or project, or problem-project. It follows 
in part the idea that sound instruction calls 
for an application of the principle of divide 
et impera, Almost a quarter century ago 
certain. farsighted leaders in the field of 
history were advocating the same general 
handling of social-studies material as was 
then beginning to be characteristic of the 
best teaching in the field of science. The 
idea of the laboratory manual with graded 
exercises, each designed to mark definite 
accomplishment, has at last found its way 


*D. C. Knowlton and 5 W. Tilton, Motion Pictures in 
(New : Yale University Press, 
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into the field of the social studies as taught 
in the secondary school. 


There are, unfortunately, efforts in cer- 
tain quarters to create the impression that 
the unit plan is associated with the names 
of certain individuals and must conform to 
a definite set of formulae. The emphasis 
upon a careful plan of attack and pupil- 
mastery of a definite, well-organized body 
of materials deserves commendation. If 
the introduction of such a detailed tech- 
nique tends—as there is every reason to 
believe that it does—towards devitalizing 
the subject matter involved and reducing 
the teaching problem to so many lessons to 
be learned, it constitutes a real menace to 
good teaching. There is a greater danger 
of such a result in a background of the type 
presented by the upper or senior-high-school 
years, where the traditions of formal in- 
struction still run strong. 

Results of this kind, however, are less 
likely to follow if the teacher is constantly 
mindful that the materials in history and 
the social studies are so many pages out 
of the book of human experience, and that 
the use of these materials can only be justi- 
fied as they somehow or other reveal man 
in a better perspective. The obligation 
which devolves upon her in the classroom 
is the use there of ways and means which 
shall constitute a genuine transfer of these 
vital situations to the lives of those before 
her. How can such a transfer be effected 
to the heterogeneous group before her 
except as it is accomplished through live 
media rather than through dead formulae? 
The pages of many of our textbooks will 
need to be rewritten if they continue to 
retain their place as potent instruments in 
such a scheme of instruction. Fortunately 
the printed page is no longer her only aid. 
The very organization and equipment of 
the secondary school place other means at 
her disposal. The extensive visual pro- 
grams which have recently been adopted in 
several of our great cities point to a revolu- 
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tion in many of our instructional practices. become increasingly significant for the sec- 
There is abundant evidence that these have ondary school, and particularly so in that 


already profoundly modified practice below 


group of studies sometimes known as the 


the secondary school. They are bound to social sciences. 


THE SOCIAL-SCIENCE LABORATORY 
H. V. anp Grace TAYLOR 
Eprtor’s Note: The following article is the product of a joint undertaking. 
Mr. H. V. Littell, superintendent of schools, Saranac Lake, New York, pre- 
pared the Introduction, while Miss Grace Taylor, a teacher of history in the 
Senior High School of the same system, wrote Part II describing the laboratory 
itself. For four years or more the pupils of the history department of this high 
school have annually issued a yearbook entitled The History Record. A copy 
of this Record was furnished the Editor. It is a masterpiece. It is to be regretted 


that it cannot be exhibited to all readers. 


I, INTRODUCTION 

The history laboratory in our Junior 
High School was developed not only for 
the purpose of furnishing motives and ob- 
jectives to the social sciences, but also to 
help provide an environment in which the 
pupil may discover his abilities and develop 
them. It is of the utmost importance in a 
guidance program such as is set up in the 
Junior High School that each teacher be 
conscious that the child, and not the subject 
content, is the center of interest. It is then 
the teacher’s business to help discover abili- 
ties in the individual children and to direct 
them in the choice of courses of study that 
will develop these abilities. 

The social-science field adapts itself. as 
no other subject-matter field does, to find- 
ing out, through the self-expression of the 
pupil, his particular abilities and interests. 
This field covers historically all of man’s 
endeavor in literature, art, science, and 
handicraft, so there is scarcely a project 
that may be undertaken in the history 
laboratory that is not intimately concerned 
with the subject. Clay modeling, painting, 
drawing, composition both of prose and 
poetry, printing, stenciling, mural decora- 
tion, woodworking—all lend themselves to 
helping the child make alive for himself the 
facts and the problems of history. 


C. O. D. 


Ten years of the development of this 
laboratory has proved beyond any question 
of doubt its value to the history depart- 
ment, to the school, and, most of all, to 
the pupils. During this time a mass of 
material has been accumulated and classi- 
fied by the pupils. There is no topic in the 
different courses of study for which there 
is not readily available supplementary ma- 
terial not only valuable for the development 
of that particular topic but also of deep 
interest because it was made or collected 
by pupils of the school and because the 
pupil himself is adding his own contribution 
to it. Results in the history work itself 
are uniformly better than in departments 
that do not lend themselves to objective 
work of this kind. 


The laboratory has been a great stimulus 
to other departments of the school. This 
was inevitable, as there is scarcely another 
department of the school with which the 
work of the laboratory is not correlated. 
A pupil who is anxious to have his poem 
or prose composition acceptable for The 
History Record or used for class material 
sees an immediate value to his study of 
English. If he volunteers a bust of Caesar, 
his work in drawing becomes at once im- 
portant to him. In fact the whole school 
from the shops to the classes in Latin have 
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felt the stimulus of the projects of the 
social-science laboratory. 

The value to the pupil cannot be over- 
estimated. Pupils do find out in the labora- 
tory where their abilities lie and gain a cer- 
tain confidence that many times turns school 
failure into success. This is a by-product 
of the laboratory that was unforeseen, but 
that has been proved so many times that 
we are bound to accept it. It is difficult 
to see at once the relation between a boy’s 
success in algebra and his ability to make 
an acceptable model of the pyramids of 
Gizeh. It is only explainable to one who 
knows that a child’s self-confidence gained 
in one line will to a certain extent carry 
over to other lines. But the greatest value 
to the pupil is that mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this article: the discovery of par- 
ticular abilities through the objective work 
in the laboratory. One of our pupils who 
is now specializing in English in college and 
who is already producing acceptable prose 
and poetry wrote the following verse for 
the history department while in ninth-year 
history : 


An Inquisitive Traveler Asks a Question of 
Modern Rome 


Ah, Rome! Deny me not! 
Across the sea I've come 
That I may ask you this. 
Tell me: Have you forgot 
The sound of Caesar's drum, 
The sting of Egypt's kiss? 
I wonder if your blood 
Is quickened still with wine 
Of some uproarious feast, 
And if the angry flood : 
Of strange hordes from the Rhine 
For you has ever ceased? 
Does Nero's music sound 
Upon your ears, as when 
He fiddled while the flames 
Leaped over you? You found 
Calm sleep. And yet again 
I ask: Do dreams remain? 


Il. Tse Laporatory ITSELF 


The history department of Saranac Lake 
Senior High School has two rooms espe- 
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cially devoted to history work; one a com- 
paratively spacious classroom; the other an 
adjoining laboratory somewhat smaller, lo- 
cated conveniently near the school library, 
The latter is in charge of a cultured young 
woman who is a trained and enthusiastic 
librarian. The classroom is well lighted in 
accordance with modern standards, while 
its broad, bright windows invite the morn- 
ing sun shining through a lovely lacework 
of pines traced on blue, and reveal a view 
of Mt. Baker and other charming vistas of 
the Adirondacks. The broad campus below 
rolls away to the east and curves upward 
in a graceful terrace, forming a benevolent 
barrier between the high-school building 
and the distracting sights and sounds of the 
lively village mart below. The wall of this 
room provides cork and blackboard surface, 
space for sequence maps in cases, miscel- 
laneous maps and lantern pictures; also, 
framed pictures and models grouped in 
sections, illustrating outstanding features of 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman, med‘eval, Renais- 
sance, and American history and art. Be- 
side desks for teacher and pupils, are a 
lantern stand, bookcase, tables for papers 
and magazines, and a filing case for Amer- 
ican history pictures; the top of this case is 
utilized for displaying statuary and models 
of historic interest. 


The laboratory, commanding the same 
beautiful view of the mountains, is equipped 
with wide tables having drawers for filing; 
chairs; two large cases with shelves, one 
holding historic models and relics, the other, 
clay sculptures and other projects made by 
students; a long filing case for pictures; 
bookrack ; two typewriters; a mimeoscope; 
a mimeograph ; and sink with hot and cold 
water. On the upper walls are pictures, 
plasters, and European and Egyptian tapes- 
tries; the lower walls are reserved for an 
exhibit of students’ writings and drawings. 

The models and tapestries have been 


secured on various trips to Europe, Egypt, 
and the Near East. Some of them are min- 
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jature replicas of Egyptian monuments, 
Greek sculptures and vases, the Roman 
Colosseum, Pantheon, ruins of the Forum, 
historic arches, leaning tower of Pisa, St. 
Peter’s Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, and 
other historic structures. Such materials 
can be purchased at reasonable prices in 
Cairo, Damascus, Athens, Rome, Naples, 
Gibraltar, and other foreign cities and, 
within a certain limit of expenditure, may 
be brought in duty free. Practically all of 
the catalogues of the British Museum are 
for sale at nominal prices. Their content 
includes a vast field of historic lore from 
primitive man up through the centuries and 
many of them are generously illustrated. 
They are extremely helpful in the study of 
Babylonian tablets, the Rosetta Stone, sculp- 
tures of the Parthenon, medieval manu- 
scripts, and many other subjects. Indeed 
their value in the equipment of a history 
laboratory can scarcely be overemphasized. 


The filing cases of oak were made in the 
industrial department of the school and are 
especially designed to hold a portion of the 
history picture library. Several thousand 
pictures from various sources have been 
mounted on white cardboard 22 by 28 
inches, topically grouped and placed for 
ready reference as occasion requires ; others 
are mounted singly with appropriate color 
background for artistic effect. These serve 
for specific illustration and, as the study 
of a subject develops, an environment of 
pictorial atmosphere lends clarity and cheer. 
These exhibits are of especial value in cases 
where limited time precludes all but a cur- 
sory study of such subjects as the glories 
of Greek sculpture, Gothic architecture, or 
Renaissance painting. Thousands of pictures 
are also filed in folders and kept in the 
laboratory for research reference and in- 
spiration for clay modeling and drawings. 
Mention of this should not pass without a 
tribute to the enthusiastic codperation of 
the scores of history students who have 
made the largest part of this collection pos- 
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sible and whose interest in history has been 
greatly stimulated. by a special motive for 
searching newspapers, magazines, and other 
sources. Aside from those provided by the 
school, the framed pictures decorating the 
walls are gifts from citizens and include 
foreign photographs and fine etchings. 
Slides loaned by the State Education De- 
partment and the school motion-picture 
machine also lend visual aid. The case of 
models and relics forms the nucleus of a 
museum which will probably develop as 
additional space is provided for the history 
department. 

The principal project work of the history 
classes for several years has been the publi- 
cation of The History Record, a yearbook 
containing drawings, poems, plays, and 
other original writings by students. Much 
interest and enthusiasm has entered into 
this, largely because all of the processes in 
bookmaking have been performed by the 
students themselves: literary composition, 
typing, stencil drawing, mimeographing, 
and distribution. Frequently the commer- 
cial department has codperated in helping 
to type. This book has stimulated interest 
in history, art, and creative writing, espe- 
cially affording a medium for students who 
have completed the essential assignments in 
which to express themselves further. How- 
ever, the yearbooks as a whole include con- 
tributions from practically a hundred per 
cent of the class membership. 

Some of the poets have been rewarded 
by having their verse published in maga- 
zines and thereby winning prizes, congratu- 
latory letters, and other forms of commen- 
dation. Aside from The History Record, 
several limited editions of the writings of 
individuals have been similarly published, 
where students evinced unusual interest in 
history and talent in writing. 

The projects in clay, wood, and other 
media include copies of Babylonian tablets 
and cylinders; Egyptian mummies and 
cases, sphinx pyramids; Greek statues; 
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Roman ruins; street in Pompeii; Renais- 
sance plaques; Indian and other American 
history subjects. Most of these have been 
made at home, although a few of the statues 
were modeled in the laboratory. Some of 
the latter reveal genuine artistic achieve- 
ment, while others, if not so successful from 
an aesthetic viewpoint, are none the less 
sincere and enthusiastic expressions of ideas 
in history study. These projects, preserved 
and exhibited in cases, serve not only to 
inspire later students to follow a good ex- 
ample and do likewise, but also as valuable 
supplements to the imported models, pic- 
tures, maps, and other illustrative material. 

The classes are now completing a frieze 


bordering the upper side walls of the lab- 


oratory. This depicts portions of the pro- 
cession of the Panathenaea, and consists of 
figures 21 inches in height moving in 
sprightly attitudes as featured on the frieze 
of the Parthenon. Black paint on a ground- 
work of sunny yellow, which the Greeks 
used to such lovely advantage, is the 
medium for this project, and although the 
young workers realize that striving for the 
perfection of the Greeks in art may prove 
futile, still much beauty has been expressed. 
This composition serves as an object lesson 
on an interesting historic event, as a decora- 
tive mural design and a means for historic 


research and art expression. It may be 
said that the students born and bred in this 
exquisite mountain environment, together 
with many whose families come for health- 
seeking sojourns, are remarkably talented, 
beautiful, and winsome. 

Various methods are employed in con- 
ducting classes—in general, laboratory re- 
search in the library and history department 
serves as a basis. At times the classes are 
resolved into informal socialized groups and 
engage in free discussion of the subject, 
reports are read or talks given, maps, charts, 
pictures, sculptures, etc., lending their aid. 
Work sheets are used and, in American 
history, one of the published manuals ren- 
ders excellent service in topic assignment. 
Often the more formal Socratic questioning 
serves to stimulate thought. When time 
permits, original writings and drawings of 
students are presented for criticism. 

History, vitalized by introduction of as 
much concrete aid as possible, appeals more 
happily to the young and undoubtedly en- 
hances its real value as an informative 
subject. This need in no way interfere 
with the great ideal of preparation of pupils 
for good citizenship, which conscientious 
teachers ever hold in mind as the ultimate 
aim. 


EVOLUTION OF THE DALTON PLAN IN THE SOUTH 
PHILADELPHIA HIGH SCHOOL 


Lucy L. W. WILson 


Eprtor’s Note: Mrs. Wilson, principal of the South Philadelphia High 
School for Girls, has written extensively on progressive movements in education. 
Our readers will remember especially Educating for Responsibility which was 


edited by her. 


The environment, the character, and the 
needs of its pupils primarily determined the 
educational policy of the South Philadelphia 
High School, and are still powerful factors 
in its continuing evolution. 

The school is located in the only really 


F. E. L. 


crowded and foreign section of the city. 
Here, and nowhere else in Philadelphia, 
even the rudimentary comforts of tenants 
depend upon the whim of the landlord. If 
he does not wish to pipe water to their 
homes, he need not do so. 
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Three fourths of the children speak an- 
other language than English in their own 
homes. They are being taught in what is 
to some of them a foreign language, pre- 
senting real difficulties in reading and speak- 
ing. Others, who read with ease, hear prac- 
tically no correct English outside the five 
hours a day, five days a week, that they 
are in school. A few, during the greater 
portion of each day, are at home conversing 
in a foreign language, or, if in English, 
with some one who speaks only a broken 
English. Their ambition to be and to seem 
Americans is very strong. As elsewhere, 
it leads them to imitate much that is unde- 
sirable. Nevertheless, they are very soul- 
satisfying pupils—eager to learn, respons- 
ive, often gifted, lovable, and loving. What 
they do not know, what they do not do, 
is what we have failed to teach them. The 
only gulf that actually separates us—the 
enormous differences between our oppor- 
tunities and theirs—is sometimes invisible. 
And when we do see it, it startles us into 
renewed effort to help them to what should 
be a minimum for every child born into 
the world. 

The entering class comes in the ninth 
year with a chronological age of 13-14 
years. A very few are about 12; more, al- 
though still a small number, 15 and 16 
years. The variation in their mental age is 
much greater, from 9% years to 18% 
years. The median of 13 years mental age 
is below the city median and two years be- 
low that of some of the other high schools. 

Obviously, no ordinary routine, no mere 
recitation method, no perfunctory student 
association, no chance opportunity for after- 
school clubs could give them an adequate 
education. Nor would the attempted solu- 
tion of the difficulties of what are called 
problem children—as if every child was not 
a real problem!—by a sympathetic class- 
room teacher, or a principal, do more than 
touch the fringes of their seas of troubles. 
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INDIVIDUALIZATION PROGRAM 


A more homogeneous grouping was the 
first essential. But there was then no re- 
search department in Philadelphia. Our 
request for a group test in sufficient quan- 
tity for the incoming class was refused on 
the ground that no other high school wanted 
them. So we bought and administered them 
ourselves. We used the Myers picture test, 
not only because it was cheaper, but also 
because we thought that it might give us a 
better diagnosis of our largely foreign group 
than anything that presupposed English un- 
derstanding. 

On the basis of the results, we subdivided 
the entering class into what we called rapid- 
and slow-progress classes. From the begin- 
ning we put all our cards on the table. Per- 
haps that is one reason why there has never 
been any discontent with this classification. 
It was a case of one group of leaders un- 
derstanding another—they, family guides ; 
we, cultural guides. 

Slow-progress and rapid-progress groups 
were and still are scheduled to recite at the 
same time in each subject. This permits 
different classifications in different subjects, 
and makes easy the transfer from one group 
to the other. It is not at all unusual for a 
pupil to say, “I am in the rapid-progress 
group, but I think that I could do better 
work with the slow,” or vice versa. 

Nowadays, the Division of Research is in 
charge of all testing. We subdivide the en- 
tering class into groups on the basis of I. 
Q’s. determined in the grammar school. 

Homogeneous grouping is not much more 
than a gesture unless the teaching also is 
adapted to each group. We struggled man- 
fully with this problem, but it was not until 
we had sharpened our Dalton tool that we 
were able to see daylight. 

May I quote from a recent experiment? 
On the basis of the Monroe silent reading 
test, the IOA’s were separated into two 
groups. Into one were put 203 pupils 


whose score was 25 or less, and into the 
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other the 142 with scores of 26 or more. 
The median for the country as determined 
by Monroe is 26; our median, however, 
was only 23. Nevertheless, one had a per- 
fect score (81) and there were several who 
made 80. From this altitude they straggled 
down to an actual zero. 


The first group was given an easier text 
with relatively fewer and much easier ref- 
erences. I quote from their first guide 
sheet : 


In this school with the Dalton plan we hear much 
of individual] freedom and liberty. 

1. What does it mean to you? Make a list of the 
various ways in which you have enjoyed this 
freedom in school. 

2. Where else do you enjoy freedom? Give 
examples to prove your statements. 

3. Of what value is this to you? Of what value to 
society? 

This freedom has not always existed but has been 
a matter of gradual development. It is our 
purpose, as the title of your text suggests, (Terry, 
The New Liberty, Book V) to trace the development 
of the freedom of the individual from the Middle 
Ages up to the present, taking note of the various 
channels through which this freedom was expressed 
from time to time and the influence the revival or 
repression of freedom in one channel had on all the 
others. 

Before we begin our study of The New Liberty, 
let us examine our text carefully. 

1. Why is the name Terry in front of the name of 
the book? 

2. Where is the table of contents? What is the 
purpose of this table? 

3. What is missing in this book which would be 
very helpful? What has been put in its place? 

4. Find the table of illustration. What use will 
you make of this? 


Unit 1V. Man discovers new worlds through science 
and invention (3 days). 

A. Copernicus and Galileo study the heavens. 
Terry V, pp. 34-45; Whitcomb, pp. 349-357; 
Proctor, pp. 59-60; Holland, pp. 52-69 

B. Invention of printing 

1. Earlier methods of reproducing copies of books 

a. Disadvantages of such methods 

b. Description of the early books. Terry V, p. 18 

2. Inventor of printing and date. Terry V, 
pp. 18-19 

3. Stages in the development of printing. Terry 
V, pp. 19-21 


4. Printing in England—Work of Caxton, Terry 
V, pp. 21-22 
C. Invention of the compass and telescope 


Unit V. Man discovers new lands through explora. 
tion (4 days) 

A. Marco Polo paves the way for exploration, 
Whitcomb, pp. 335-342 or Terry IV, pp. 152-156 

B. Reasons man begins to explore. Terry V, pp. 
22-23 

C. Early notion of the world. Terry V, pp. 
24-25 

D. Chief object of voyages—two different routes 
used to accomplish this cbject. Terry V, pp. 25-26 

E. Columbus discovers a new continent. Terry 
V, pp. 26-31 

1. Columbus seeks a patron 

2. Columbus sets sail—difficulties encountered. 
Voyages traced on the globe 

F. John Cabot sails from England. Voyage 
traced on the globe. Terry V, pp. 31-32 

G. Amerigo Vespucci gives his name to the 
continent. Voyages of Vespucci and reason for his 
name being given to the continent. Terry V, 
pp. 32-33 

H. Balboa discovers the Pacific Ocean. Terry V, 
p. 33 

I. Magellan's ships circumnavigate the globe. 
Terry V, pp. 33-34 

J. Importance of discoveries to the world and to 
freedom. Terry V, pp. 34-35 

K. Feats in modern times in aviation comparable 
to these voyages 
Electives: Two required for maximum credit 

1. John Gutenberg and the printing press. 
Bachman, pp. 187-200; Baldwin, pp. 40-45; Holland, 
pp. 9-41; Tappan, Old World Heroes, pp. 165-170 

2. Galileo and the lamps. Baldwin, pp. 34-36 

3. Columbus and the egg. Baldwin, pp. 7-9 

4. Christopher Columbus. Tappan, Old World 
Heroes, pp. 170-176 

5. Vasco Da Gama. Tappan, Old World Heroes, 
pp. 177-179 

6. Magellan. Tappan, Old World Heroes, pp. 
179-183 

Contrast the above with the equivalent guide 
sheet given to the group that can read understand- 
ingly: 

Aim: To show how the Renaissance opened the 
way to modern progress 

Study Habits: This month your teacher will 
help you to get started in proper study habits. One 
of the first things you will need to know is how to 
use your textbooks and dictionary. To help you 
with this, answer the following questions: 

1. Why are the names Elson, McKinley, How 
land, and Dann in front of the names of the books? 
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2. Where is the table of contents in each? The 
index? 

3. What is the purpose of the table of contents? 
The index? 

4. Look up the following words in the index of the 
two textbooks—Elson and McKinley; Renaissance, 
government, culture, barbarian, Charlemagne. 
When you find these words, put down the name 
of the author in whose book you found each and the 
pages. Look up the first four words in the diction- 


Unit 1V. Exploratory and scientific renaissance 
(Units IV and V—3 days) 

A. Science and invention. McKinley II, pp. 
52-55 or McKinley I, pp. 509-514 

1. Four inventions and the influence each had 
on the life of the period 

2. New theory of Copernicus and Galileo. 
McKinley II, pp. 52-55 

B. Explorations, Elson, pp. 307-308 

1. Ideas of medieval geography and the influence 
of Marco Polo 

2. Draw up a chart of explorations giving name of 
exploring country, explorers, countries explored, 
dates, and general results of all explorations 


Unit V. Summary of the lasting results of th® 
Renaissance. McKinley II, p. 62 

Ele.tives: one required for maximum credit: 

1. Travels of Marco Polo and the story of the 
“Three Magi.” Webster, pp. 196-9 

2. The discoveries of Vasco Da Gama and 
Magellan. Tappan, pp. 177-183 

3. The life of Galileo. Whitcomb, pp. 349-357 

4. Galileo and the telescope. Holland, pp. 53-69 

5. John Gutenberg and the art of printing. 
Tappan, pp. 165-170 or Bachman, pp. 187-207 


But to return to our muttons! The orig- 
inal plan of the subdivision into two groups 
was only a partial solution. It gave us 
classes with unbelievably wide ranges of 
individual differences. In the slow-progress 
group, in particular, there were a large 
number of pupils with low mentalities, who 
could not assimilate any four-year high- 
school course and who were unhappy in the 
attempt. Those who had shown any ability 
with the needle, we “ guided ” to the Trade 
School. Finally, in despair, actuated by a 
desire to give a chance to the really slow- 
progress pupils by eliminating those who 
could not learn what we were obliged to 
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offer, we opened in 1923 what we called 
an extension class... To it we admitted 
and still admit only those who, in the judg- 
ment of their teachers and a group test, 
could not possibly complete a high-school 
course. When the teacher and group test 
disagreed in their findings, one of our coun- 
selors, a clinical psychologist, decided the 
question on the basis of individual tests. 

Each pupil eligible to this course is inter- 
viewed privately. The lure is the oppor- 
tunity to learn typing, elementary filing, 
office practices ; the difficulty is the impossi- 
bility of graduation. We require the con- 
sent of the parent in writing as well as the 
expressed desire of the candidate to enter 
the class. 

Two years ago when 90 of them had suc- 
cessfully completed the one-year extension 
course, one of our counselors who had 
“placed” them, succeeded in interviewing 
75. She found that 40 were in clerical 
work (clerks, typists, one stenographer, and 
one bookkeeper), 12 in department stores, 
6 in factories, 2 telephone operators, 5 had 


changed from clerical to nonclerical work, 


and 10 were unemployed and at home. 
Sixteen of the clerical workers had at- 
tended night school. Two of these suc- 


* cessfully completed a course in stenography 


and were using it in their positions. Four 
others used bookkeeping machines; three, 
comptometefs. Their beginning salary 
range was from $7.00-$20.00 and their final 
salaries from $7.00-$30.00 per week. 

Those in department stores received from 
$8.00-$13.00, beginning and final salaries; 
in factories, from $10.00-$16.50, beginning, 
$11.00-$20.00, final; telephone, $12.00- 
$15.00. 

I give this detail because the report has 
not yet been published, as well as because 
of our satisfaction in the results of the ven- 
ture. The extension group had been happy 
and successful in school. We are delighted 
that happiness and success has followed 


1 Anna E. Biddle, The School Review, “‘Low 1. Q’s. in the 
High School,” February, 1927. 
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them into the outside world. At first, we 
had hoped only to serve the really slow- 
progress group by separating them from 
the low I. Q’s. Evidently, however, we 
have effectively served the latter, also! 


COUNSELING PROGRAM 


Incidentally I have spoken of our clinical 
psychologist. She is one of the three coun- 
selors whom we have segregated from the 
teaching group, giving them no classroom 
duties, expecting from them, instead, ex- 
pert individual educational guidance when 
and where needed. In addition, one of 
them takes care of vocational guidance and 
placement. 

At the end of the second month the 
names of all probable failures in each class 
are sent to the counselors by the teachers. 
The counselors send for each pupil in turn 
to find out why she is failing and to apply 
the remedy. Very often, the cause is not 
intellectual. It may be too much work (or 
piay) after school. There may be family 
or emotional difficulties. Sometimes, she 
needs an understanding friend, sometimes 
money. Whatever her necessity, the coun- 
selor tries to supply the need. For ex- 
ampie, in the last ten years, we have given 
scholarships from $2.00-$10.00 weekly, at 
a cost of $14,000.00 to 72 girls who else 
must have gone to work without an educa- 
tion, in addition to numbers of scholarships 
given by the White-Williams Foundation 
and the Jewish Welfare. 


THE HONORS GROUP 


Rapid- and slow-progress classes, the ex- 
tension class, and counseling all were de- 


- veloped before the annexation of the Dalton 


tooi. The guide sheet with its definite vro- 
vision for laboratory work and conferences 
of every kind (class, group, and individual ) 
helped us greatly in the individualization of 
our teaching and in the technique of super- 
vising study. Moreover, it put the respon- 
sibility on the pupil, and, in so doing, gave 
her a measure of freedom. Rapid- and 
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slow-progress students both have about half 
their time free. They choose to spend this 
time in the classroom, especially when it is 
suitably equipped as a laboratory. They 
may be in the library, however, or in the 
study hall. They may not leave the build- 
ing nor take a second luncheon. Confer- 
ences of any kind are obligatory. 


More freedom, more responsibility—out 
of these were born the honors group. Ex- 
cept for two periods of physical training 
and daily homeroom, they are entirely free. 

They are chosen tentatively on the basis 
of scholarship. This list is then presented 
to the teachers who are asked to cross off 
the names of any who are not sufficiently 
reliable, or who have not sufficient initiative 
to fit them for honors work. 


Last year, in addition to the usual cur- 
riculum, nineteen read for honors in the 
social sciences; seven in English; six in 
mathematics; one in home economics; one 
in French. This year there are 60 honor 
students. Not all honor students elect to 
read for honors, but no one graduates with 
highest distinction who does not success- 
fully pursue this opportunity. 


So much for an individualization program 
which provides for the teaching of five dif- 
ferent types of abilities—superior, excellent, 
good, fair, and poor. 


SOCIALIZATION PROGRAM 


For socialization across the years in large 
city schools, what can be more effective 
than the Detroit house plan? Eight com- 
petent house principals can be found in any 
faculty. In no faculty are there sixty-five 
or more equally good leaders needed for 
the homeroom plan. But the eight small 
assembly rooms have never materialized in 
Philadelphia. Eight class sponsors and 
homerooms that are a cross section of the 
school, therefore, represent our best at- 
tempt along that line of socialization. Here 
again the Dalton tool helps us mightily. 
The class sponsors prepare guide sheets for 
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the homeroom leaders. Each succeeding 
graduating class prepares a guide sheet to 
leave behind—a very real gift to the school. 
For example this contribution from the 
last graduating class is the basis for this 
year’s homeroom work: 


How a healthy girl keeps her health 

1. She lives in a house located where she can get 
plenty of fresh air if she opens her windows (and she 
opens them, too) 

2. She spends as much time in the open as 
possible 

a. She studies out of doors and walks out of 
doors when she has the opportunity 

b. Indulges in as much sport as she has time for 

3. She eats a varied diet 

a. Does not lunch on ice cream only 

b. Makes vegetables and salads as important a 
part of her mea) as cake 

c. Eats fruit instead of candy between meals and 
then only when she’s very hungry 

d. Finds milk shakes a delicious substitute for soft 
drinks and alcohol 

4. She takes time when eating and does not stuff 
herself 

a. She does not diet without a doctor’s in- 
structions 

5. She has poise 

a. Doesn't get excited or flustered over little 
things 

6. She's a cheerful worker and a hard worker 

a. Goes through the ordeal of taking a test only 
once and not three times 

7. She visits her doctor and dentist to keep well 

(she possesses no false modesty) 

8. She wears light, loose, porous clothing 

a. Doesn't draw herself in at the waist line 

b. Doesn't wear any constricting underwear 

c. Gets shoes to fit her no matter what the style 

9. Keeps her body and her clothing clean 

a. Never goes to bed without washing, at least, 
hands, face, and teeth 

b. Bathes all over at least twice a week 

c. Doesn't wear her underwear (just because it 
doesn't show) for more than two days 

10. She has a daily bowel movement 
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The above standard for personal health was 
drawn up by a committee of girls who were graduated 
in June, 1929. They felt that these standards could 
be achieved by all Southernites. What do you 
think? Discuss each of the ten points. 

Our clubs function in school time, so 
that every pupil may belong to a club. In 
the old days, when we tried to guide them 
into what we thought were most worth- 
while activities, about a quarter of the en- 
rollment chose study hall instead. Now 
that we are following their lead as closely 
as our inadequate accommodations permit, 
giving them the opportunity, in the Briggs- 
ian phrase “to do better what they will do 
anyway,” about eighty per cent of them 
are happily enrolled in the club of their 
first choice. 


Of late years, the bread that we have 
cast upon the waters “ with wise lavish- 
ness” has begun to return. We have a 
Graduate Torch Chapter (National Honor 
Society) a hundred and seventy strong 
(faculty sponsor), meeting four times a 
year. It gives us one or two university 
summer-school scholarships annually. At 
the yearly banquet of our flourishing Alum- 
nae Association (also with a faculty spon- 
sor), 50-90 per cent of our faculty come, 
not as guests, but as subscribers. 

So thoroughly and genuinely socialized 
are our graduates that they do not realize 
that this is an unusual continuation of rare 
and precious human gifts. They take it 
for granted that all teachers are the same! 
And they thrive upon it just as they did in 
school. 

It is the sun that makes healthy, beau- 
tiful growth. Love may not be enough, but 
without it—nothing ! 
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A COURSE IN ‘HUMAN BETTERMENT” FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL 


Joun R. Davey 


Epitor’s Note: Mr. Davey is instructor in social sciences in the University 
High School, University of Chicago. In this article he describes a course given 
to freshmen in the University High School—a course designed “to create a 
wholesome and intelligently optimistic outlook on life.” C. O. D. 


In late years many changes have been 
made in the social-science curriculum of the 
secondary school, all to the end of making 
the social studies serve more adequately 
their avowed purpose of training pupils for 
participation in the affairs of our social 
order. Some of the least orthodox of these 
trial procedures have been presented by 
Mr. Howard E. Wilson in a recently pub- 
lished article. Among the “ unusual and 
unconventional” procedures which Mr. 
Wilson mentions is the course in Human 
Betterment which was offered to freshmen 
in the University High School, University 
of Chicago, in 1927-1928 and 1928-1929, 
at the suggestion of Professor Henry C. 
Morrison. The purpose of the present 
writer is that of describing briefly the 
viewpoint and organization of the Human 
Betterment course—particulars in which it 
is best seen as unusual—and of discussing 
the results obtained in giving it. 

The more general aims of the course 
were those usually ascribed to the social 
sciences. . More specifically, the course 
sought to interpret for pupils the principles 
upon which human relationships depend, 
and, by developing an understanding of 
modern society as a product of social evolu- 
tion, to create a wholesome and intelligently 
optimistic outlook on life. The learning 
objective of the course was that modern 
society, heir to the accomplishments of the 
past, offers to an increasingly large num- 
ber of its members an enriched life; in 
short, that social evolution has resulted in 
human betterment. 
in Studien Historical Outlook, XX, 8. December, 


- Mr. Wilson organized and taught the course in 
| Betterment when it was first offered in 1927-1928. 


To achieve this learning objective, the 
course was organized on the unitary basis, 
each unit presenting a significant phase of 
human activity and tracing the course of 
betterment in that particular field. The five 
units which were completed, with the un- 
derstanding and essential subject-matter 
content for each unit, are presented in the 
following paragraphs. Since the space 
allotted this article does not permit a full 
presentation of the content material, only 
the main divisions are given. 


Unit I. The Struggle for Security 

A. Unit learning: Man has succeeded, through a 
long struggle, in winning a high degree of security 
from natural and civic dangers to himself and his 
property; however, many civic dangers remain to be 
overcome by society. 

B. Subject-matter content 

1. The importance of security to the individual 
and to society 

2. Man's conquest of natural dangers 

3. Security for person and property in group life 

4. The exercise and enforcement of social controls 
Unit II. The Rising Standard of Comfort 

A. Unit learning: Our world has been made 
comfortable to the present high degree by the 
coéperative efforts of the race; but there are 
potential dangers as well as immense advantages and 
opportunities in this greater comfort. 

B. Subject-matter content 

1. Our increasing wants 

2. Satisfying our wants 

3. Maintaining the standard of living 

4. The advantages and cpportunities in ouf 
modern high standard of comfort 

5. Dangers in too high a degree of comfort 
Unit III. This Thinking World 

A. Unit learning: The intellectual side of life, 
for which men are increasingly well equipped by the 
accumulated experiences of the race, can neither be 
ignored nor overemphasized without danger to the 
welfare of the individual and ot society. 

B. Subject-matter content 
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1. What is meant by thinking 

2. Thinking as a vital part of living 

3. How men have learned to think more effectively 

4. Modern thinking and science 
Unit1V. This Humane World 

A. Unit learning: As the struggle for security 
has grown less severe and man has learned to 
codperate with his fellows, inhuman practices have 
been discarded until we of today not only possess, 
but put into practice in an increasingly systematic 
manner, ideals of humaneness. 

B. Subject-matter content 

1. Man's inhumanity to man in the past 

2. The development of friendly ideals 

3. Applying friendly ideals to human welfare 

4. Modern scientific philanthropy and social 
service 
Unit V. Beauty in Living 

A. Unit learning: The life of an individual, in 
order to be well rounded and most satisfactory, 
must recognize and utilize the heritage of beauty 
which the ages have created, and which modern 
generations have made available to the common 
man to an ever increasing extent. 

B. Subject-matter content 

1. The place of beauty in our lives 

2. Our artistic heritage 

3. The opportunity afforded the common man 
today for enjoying beauty in his surroundings 

Units I, II, and IV, it will be seen, deal 
essentially with the material which is usually 
made the basis for civics courses. In the 
Human Betterment course, however, this 
material was not organized in the usual 
manner, but followed an organization 
which was found to lend itself well to the 
purpose of the course. In teaching these 
units, emphasis was placed on social de- 
velopment ; primitive conditions were con- 
trasted with those of the present day; and 
our modern society was presented as a pro- 
duct of change which must be further modi- 
fied as new conditions arise. 

Units III and V present two phases of 
living which are commonly given little at- 
tention in high-school social-science courses, 
perhaps because of the scarcity of well- 
written material dealing with them. This 
lack of material proved to be a serious 
handicap in giving the course. To remedy 
this deficiency, material was prepared by 
the instructor and given to the pupils in 


mimeographed form. While similar ma- 

terial was prepared for the entire course, 

it did not form the basis for study so com- 
pletely in the other units as in the two 
mentioned. 

The unusuai organization and content of 
the course made it impossible to follow any 
one book as a basic text. Instead, several 
copies of a number of civics textbooks and 
books dealing with related topics were used 
in the classroom and placed on a reserved 
shelf in the high-school library. A short 
representative list of the books found most 
useful follows: 

1. Blackmar, Frank W., The History of 
Human Society. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1926. 

2. Burch, Henry Reed, and Patterson, S. 
Howard, Problems of American Democ- 
racy. The Macmillan Company, 1922. 

3. Fairchild, Henry Pratt, Elements of 
Social Science. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1924. 

4. Finney, Ross L., General Social Science. 
The Macmillan Company, 1926. 

5. Hill, Howard C., Community Civics. 
Ginn and Company, 1928. 

6. Marshall, Leon C., The Story of Hu- 
man Progress, and Readings in the S tory 
of Human Progress. The Macmillan 
Company, 1925. 

The list of supplementary textbooks and 
volumes fer outside reading includes over 
75 titles. In addition to the study materials 
already mentioned, periodicals and news- 
papers were used freely. Another body of 
useful material was found in the reports of 
various social-welfare organizations. 


Only passing mention can be made of 


the teaching procedure employed. The 
“ unit-mastery technique” of teach, test, 
reteach, and retest until mastery of the 
fundamental understandings is clearly 
shown was followed.* This involved the 


* For detailed discussions of the “‘unit- 


in teaching, see Henry C. Morrison, The Practice ef Teaching 
in the Secondary School, Chaps. I- XVIII (Chi 


be ay Press, 1926). iso, H. C. Hill, ast 
in the Social Ohio State Universit 
x XIL, 1927, 248-258 
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use of the five-step plan of (1) explora- 
tion, (2) presentation, (3) assimilation, (4) 
organization, and (5) recitation. During 
the assimilation step of the learhing process 
the class periods were devoted largely to 
supervised study. Study guide sheets con- 
taining problem exercises and reading ref- 
erences were distributed to the pupils at 
the beginning of the assimilation work and 
served as the basis for that part of the pro- 
cedure. Certain exercises were required of 
all pupils as the minimal essential work of 
each unit; additional exercises were pro- 
vided to serve as supplementary projects 
for pupils who were able to undertake more 
than the required work of the course. 
Pupil progress towards mastery was meas- 
ured by objective tests. The results of 
these tests were carefully analyzed to reveal 
pupil difficulties, and thus served to guide 
the instructor in planning and administering 
the reteachings that were needed. 

While the two-year trial which the course 


received clearly established the practicabil- 
ity of the organization of material which 
was used, it did not indicate that the course 
possessed sufficient advantages to justify its 
retention in a curriculum that was already 
well rounded out; consequently, the course 
is not being offered this year. In a social- 
science program less complete than that 
offered by the University High School the 
course might have found a permanent place 
as an elective introductory study. The lack 
of suitable study materials illustrating cer- 
tain phases of the course, and the overlap- 
ping of the subject content with that of 
other required courses (this was especially 
true of Units I, II], and IV) were the most 
serious defects revealed by the experiment. 
The features which commend the course in 
Human Betterment are its workable organ- 
ization and the fact that it illuminates sig- 
nificant aspects of the social order that are 
usually neglected. 


STRANGER THAN FICTION 


Epitu 


Epitor’s Note: Miss Hoyle is critic and demonstration teacher in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan. She has been active 
in gatherings of social-science teachers for a number of years, and has written 
numerous magazine articles relating to the work of her special field. 


If truth is stranger than fiction, then the 
teacher of history ought to be able to help 
his pupils to read history with more interest 
than they read fiction. Why is it that a 
novel written about the Civil War is more 
interesting to many readers than a textbook 
account of that same event? In the first 
place, the novel is the story of some person 
or persons in certain social situations. The 
reader is introduced to those people and 
made to know them, and to feel a distinct 
interest in them, in their success, in their 
health and safety, in their happiness and 
prosperity. The history text, on the other 


C. O. D. 


hand, introduces the reader to a whole 
group of people with whom he gains little 
or no actual acquaintance. The personal 
element is lost, the reader feels no particu- 
lar concern over the progress of the group; 
he does not know them, and their affairs 
are of very little interest to him. 
Whether or not the above thesis is em 
tirely true, there is at least enough truth 
in it so that most of us will agree that one 
task of the teacher of history should be to 
attempt to make the characters of history 
live for his pupils as truly as do the char- 
acters of fiction. This is sometimes a rather 
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difficult thing to do, and any devices by 
which it may be done more effectively are 
always acceptable. 

One method which has been found very 
usable is to allow certain members of the 
class to assume the characters of the lead- 
ing men under study. This works equally 
well in either junior or senior high school, 
excepting that the juniors need to dramatize 
a great deal in order to make the thing real, 
while a senior can sit still and relive the 
event or conceive the character in his mind. 


‘It is surprising to one who has never tried 


it, to find that a feather in the hair makes 
a seventh grader an Indian or a paper 
crown makes him a King. If the older 
pupils are tc dramatize they want real prop- 
erties and more effective settings than the 
younger children require. They do not, 
however, object to using their imaginations 
quite as freely as the others. Suppose the 
lesson is on Hamilton’s financial policies. 
Let us have President Washington call a 
Cabinet meeting, and ask Alexander Ham- 
ilton to present his ideas on the payment of 
the Continental currency, or the establish- 
ing of a national bank. Mr. Jefferson will 
have been informed about the Cabinet meet- 
ing before [the assignment took care of 
that] and will be ready with his arguments 
against the policies which Mr. Hamilton 
desires adopted. The rest of the class may 
take sides with either of the two, or argue 
against both, or ask them questions about 
their policies. The two pupils taking those 
or any other characters should always be 
referred to in class by their historical 
names. Their opinion should be heard on 
all questions on which those men would 
have taken a definite stand. In order to 
live in these characters one must really 
know the man he is representing. The 
outside reading that pupils do for that pur- 
pose often amounts to scores or even hun- 
dreds of pages. 

This method of impersonation may be 
used at almost any period of history, an- 


cient or modern. A few examples from 
American history will suffice to suggest 
some of the types of topics for which it 
can be used. A junior-high pupil enjoys 
being Captain John Smith and making a 
speech on the subject of work versus food. 
A whole class can hold a meeting in the 
cabin of the Mayflower and argue with cer- 
tain refractory members on the propriety 
of signing the Mayflower Compact. At 
other times a speech may be made in which 
Congress is urged to abolish slavery or to 
declare war on Spain to free the Cubans, 
or one in which a glowing word picture of 
the West is painted to urge one’s friend to 
join in an expedition to those alluring lands ; 
or a harangue may be given by a carpet- 
bagger in the Legislature of South Caro- 
lina after the Civil War. The whole ques- 
tion of the treatment of the American Indian 
from the Colonial to the present time may 
be made the subject of speeches. These 
may be made before settlers, local assem- 
blies, or Congress, and members of the class 
should always be given an opportunity t 
reply. | 
The whole class may be led to take an 
active part by dividing them into groups 
representing certain factions. For instance 
at the Constitutional Convention let each 
of the twelve States be represented by vari- 
ous members of the class. One lone mem- 
ber may sit off in the corner by himself 
and thus represent Rhode Island. Ask the 
delegates from Delaware and Virginia how 
they think the number of representatives 
from each State should be determined. Let 
the other States take sides in the argument. 
When the large- and small-State contro- 
versy has finally been compromised, let the 
delegates sit North and South of an imag- 
inary Mason Dixon line as their States lie, 
and bring up the question of counting the 
slaves in determining the population of 
each State. Or let them discuss whether 


the central government should be given the 
power to tax slaves or prohibit slave trade. 
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That same division of the class may be made 
again in 1860 to argue whether the South 
had the right to secede and whether it had 
reasons for doing so. It may be used again 
in December of 1865 to decide whether to 
seat the Senators or Representatives from 
the South; and whether the “ black code” 
of the South was necessary and wise. 

Senior-high-school pupils enjoy sitting in 
the Northern and Southern groups and dis- 
cussing the questions from their respective 
places. The juniors enjoy arranging the 
room to represent the National Congress, 
taking their seats, coming forward to speak, 
being voted out and leaving, or any activity 
that will help make the events real to them, 
and incidentally will provide an outlet for 
restless motor energy. 

Another effective device pupils enjoy is 
writing a letter that some favorite character 
might himself have written. If the neces- 
sary reading is done to get the real spirit 
of the person, his probable reaction to the 
question, and his style of writing, it is often 
most surprising what a convincing letter or 
speech the pupil can produce. Suppose for 
example that instead of giving a special 
report on President Lincoln’s tendency to 
pardon military offenders, one were to 
write a letter from him to Secretary Stan- 
ton on the subject of military discipline, 
giving his reasons for signing a certain par- 
don. In it his humanitarianism could be 
shown and his tendency towards general 
leniency, as well as the Secretary's strict 
adherence to the letter of the law. The 
widest possible variety of subject material 
may be found for this type of work from 
the earliest ancient history to the most re- 
cent current events. The junior-high- 
school pupils are more apt to like to write 
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up speeches to be delivered, than letters or 
editorials merely to be read. 

Another thing the junior groups like to 
do is to keep diaries or write letters de. 
scribing their Westward migration or their 
daily life as pioneers in our own country, 
the new West, or their lives in foreign 
countries at any age. These may be illus- 
trated, too, with original drawings. 

To do any of these things well a great 
deal of individual study has to be done, and 
the pupil taking part has to see the events 
he studies as things which actually happen, + 
or the character he studies as one who 
actually lives, and who thinks and acts and 
feels in a certain way. To take the time 
to vitalize history in this manner means 
that the teacher must leave out many of 
the cold facts to be found in the average 
textbook. It means also that the pupils 
will find history stranger than fiction, and 
the interest aroused in this manner will 
extend far beyond the limits of the class- 
room. 
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SOME IMPLICATIONS OF CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION’ 


Earce U. 
Epitor’s Note: Dr. Rugg is head of the department of education in the 
Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado. He is also managing editor 
of The Teachers Journal and Abstract, a writer of numerous articles bearing upon 
education and allied subjects, and an active proponent of progressive movements 
in school work, particularly relating to curriculum reforms. He has recently 


become an associate editor of the CLEARING House. 


The phase of education commonly classed 
as citizenship education has expanded in at 
least three respects in the past twenty years. 
In the first place, a social-studies program 
has replaced the dominant emphasis to his- 
tory, even though the term “ social studies ” 
yet denotes loosely but separate studies in 
history, geography, economics, civics, and 
sociology. In the second place, many 
special activities, termed extracurricular and 


. also claiming citizenship as a major objec- 


tive, have broadened the program in this 
field. In the third place, the term is also 
a broad objective in many schools for the 
entire program of studies. The purpose 
of this brief article is to point out the need 
for considering still other implications of 
citizenship. 


WHAT IS THE SOCIAL HERITAGE IN 
CITIZENSHIP? 


The summaries of subject matter in the 
various social studies may be considered the 
social heritage in citizenship. Let us con- 
sider what has been and what might be 
their function. In brief, one may conclude 
from actual studies of values that the social 
studies have aimed at knowledge (seern- 
ingly for its own sake) and at discipline of 
the mind. Apparently the philosophy has 
been to teach these materials in logical, 
systematic fashion with an apparent “faith” 
that this background of subject matter 


would would be applied by the student in situa- 


upon his two phs: (1) covrtcuiom Studies in the 
Social Sciences and Citicen ship. Colorado Teachers College 


Education Series, No. 3; and (2) Summar 
Relating to Extra- Curricular Activities. 
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tions in life. Actual investigation of this 
theory shows that such a hypothesis is not 
true. 


More recently, considerable research has 
been directed at the problem of the use of 
these materials in life—outside the school. 
Relatively impersonal studies have been 
made of the activities and problems of citi- 
zens. Investigations have sought to dis- 
cover what people have to do, what prob- 
lems they face as citizens in a democracy, 
and what social traits or qualities are de- 
manded of good citizens in life outside the 
school. It is evident that relatively specific 
facts, skills, appreciations, attitudes, and 
ideals should be discovered and set up as 
definite objectives. The investigations show 
that some items (facts, skills, appreciations, 
attitudes, and ideals) are more frequently 
and universally needed by all citizens than 
are other items. Moreover, some items are 
undoubtedly more difficult and persistent 
than are other items. On such criteria the 
elements of greatest value must be most 
emphasized. It is perhaps fair to say that 
the social studies as summarized bodies of 
race experience are only of service value. 
They are the indirect materials in citizen- 
ship education. The direct materials are 
the activities, problems, and traits required 
for the practice of good citizenship. Seem- 
ingly, the so-called extracurricular activi- 
ties represent more nearly the direct ma- 
terials, though here investigations must be 
made on the above criteria of the activities, 
difficulties, and traits of greatest relative 
value. 


Now it is relatively an easy thing to in- 
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vestigate specific facts that one uses in 
history or geography, such as persons, dates, 
events, and place locations met in recreatory 
reading. Much more complicated is the de- 
termination of what citizens do, what diffi- 
culties they face, and psychological forces 
which govern social behavior. What is in- 
volved in so far as appreciations and atti- 
tudes are concerned and how does one 


behave—as a citizen of the United States, : 


as a Republican or a Democrat, or an em- 
ployer or an employee, etc.—these are con- 
siderations yet to be investigated. As you 
read the remainder of this article, consider 
in what degree you were taught in one or 
another of the social studies—history, gov- 
ernment, etc.—the implications of the broad 
social heritage and the relationship of it to 
your duties and difficulties as a citizen in a 


democracy. 


WHAT ARE THE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
CITIZENSHIP 


The intra-extra group virtues. In the 
opinion of the writer, Bobbitt? is correct 
when he says that the essential nature of 
citizenship is best understood by noting the 
situation in small primitive groups before 
the growth of complex institutions obscured 
the fundamental social relationships. Ac- 
cording to Bobbitt, the survival of small 
groups (families, clans, tribes, and city 
states) depended upon social solidarity. 
Within one’s own small group one learned 
to practice mutual aid, fair dealing, cour- 
tesy, self-restraint, and gentleness. One 
was honest, codperative, and obedient to 
one’s friends and close associates. Outside 
of one’s small group one practised treach- 
ery, deceit, and strategem. One was hostile, 
arrogant, and ruthless to one’s enemies or 
to strangers. 

Nature endowed man with certain power- 
ful propulsive tendencies; with social in- 
stincts such as gregariousness, codperative- 
ness, kindliness, approval and disapproval, 


* Franklin Bobbitt, The Curriculum, Chap. XI (Boston: 
Houghton Company, 1918). 
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mastery and submission, fear, fighting, 
anger, etc. Thus, social relationships were 
influenced by innate tendencies. 

Other modes of response also developed 
of value to the above intra- and extra-group 
virtues. Customs evolved into rules or even 
laws. Attitudes and ideals were promoted 
which operated to produce still greater com- 
plications in social relationships or citizen- 
ship. Several features of social life will be 
noted briefly. 

Other characteristics. 1. Loyalty. This 
trait at first probably meant faithfulness and 
service to the leader. Down almost to date 
it has been colored by military fealty. Loy- 
alty apparently implies obedience. It in- 
volves conformity. It reveals the inevitable 
situation of leadership and followership 
(mastery and submission). It is the innate 
tendency of submission to authority. It 
further meant reverence. It is an emo- 
tional or feeling aspect, with all the 
“ drives ” of emotional life. It has, in many 
cases, led to prejudice, intolerance, and 
even hatred of all persons outside the group. 
Today with a multiplicity of subgroups (na- 
tions, occupations, churches, clubs, political 
parties, etc.), one’s “loyalties” are con- 
fusing. What kind of loyalty is to be taught 
the pupil today? 

2. Patriotism. This trait is perhaps but 
an extension of loyalty. It manifests itself 
in the pressures of the intra-group virtues 
plus love. It probably represented a grow- 
ing reverence for the activities and achieve- 
ments of one’s own group. As Hayes* 
notes, it has tended to become a religion 
with rituals, dogmas, and ceremonies de- 
signed to foster feelings of devotion and 
service to one’s own group. The child 
growing up has had passed on to him as a 
part of the social heritage the stories of 
deeds of his group. His ancestors have 
been glorified in the hope that he would be 
inspired to maintain the traditions of his 
group. Today, one has many patriotisms 


*C. J. H. Hayes, “Nationalism and the Social Studies” 
Historical Outlook, XIV, pp. 247-250, October, 1923. 
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which are manifested in feelings of love 
for one’s country, State, and city, one’s 
church, one’s college, one’s fraternity, and 
one’s political party. What kind of patri- 
otism is to be taught the child today? 

3. Service. In all small groups mutual 
aid was emphasized. Codperation was in- 
evitable as a result of specialization and 
exchange.® As noted under loyalty, it 
meant service to some leader. Both early 
military and industrial organization stressed 
service (for example, the manorial system 
of the Middle Ages). Out of the virtue 
of mutual aid came traditional modes of 
codperation. Bryce suggests® that origin- 
ally fighting probably was the largest part 
of service—to one’s lord and later to the 
state. Even today there is a survival of 
this in the United States in the fact that 
each able-bodied male up to the age of 45 
is a member of the unorganized militia and 
is subject to call in times of strife and re- 
bellion. Other codperative duties that have 
evolved in pioneer democracy in America 
include: (1) the duty to vote; (2) the 
duty to accept and perform the activities of 
any appointive or elective office to which 
one may be chosen; (3) the duty to assist 
in the maintenance of roads’; and (4) the 
duty to serve on juries when drawn. To- 
day the enormous extension of govern- 
mental services has placed the burden of 
service increasingly upon specialists—upon 
policemen, firemen, street sweepers, inspec- 
tors, etc. What shall be taught the boy or 
girl concerning civic service? 

4. Justice and law. As Judd notes* the 
evolution of justice probably began with 
personal revenge. Then followed rather 

_ «For conerete examples triotisms, 
wt. Prychology of Social Institutions 
(New York he Con Company, 1926). 

Bryce. Promoting Good (Boston: 
of was a municipal 
ordinance in effect from 1887 to 1929 in the Goma in 

*C. H. Judd, Psychology of Social Institutions, p. 314. 


loose support of public opinion or the aid 
of one’s friends and associates. Finally the 
government (representing all of the people) 
took over the righting of wrongs through 
elaborate courts. A broad principle that 
group interests (social welfare) and group 
judgments (legislation) are in general su- 
perior to individual welfare and opinion 
evolved into what is now termed the police 
power of the state. This means that the 
state or the people collectively may provide 
any rule for behaving affecting all citizens 
if it promotes one or more of the following 
—the health, safety, or morals of society. 
Certain ways of behaving became custom- 
ary, such as for example, driving on the 
right-hand side of the road. Thus evolved 
common or customary law. But as life 
became complicated, law seemingly became 
the panacea for all ills of social behavior. 
Thus were added thousands of statutes, not 
even based on common customs. Today 
literally everything we do (and many things 
we are to believe or feel) are subject to 
law—*“ for the fashion now is to mend the 
world by ‘ putting a stop’ . to the 
evils and misdemeanors which mar the 
spectacle of social life and obviously need 
‘ stopping.’’”’® Justice and law today are 
to be promoted negatively. What shall be 
taught the pupil today concerning justice 
and law? 

5. Leadership. Even in early small 
groups a strong personality or several 
strong personalities emerged; partly from 
the facts of individual differences and 
partly due to reverence built up in the young 
by the elders for the greater experience and 
presumed wisdom of the latter. In the 
family, the father or mother—depending 
upon the type of family control—seemingly 
exerted chief authority. In the larger social 
units (clans, tribes, city states) several types 
of leadership probably emerged, such as the 
captain, the chief, the king, or even the 
elders. “In other words, there was set up 


*L.P. Co Constructive Citizenship (Gosden Gv. 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 1928) p 
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very early a center from which pronounce- 
ments were issued representing the judg- 
ments of the whole group.’”*° Today lead- 


_ership is evident in all the conflicting sub- 
'groups—in elected and appointed officers, 


committees, and the like. What shal! be 
taught the child concerning leadership? 


6. Representation. In most modern 
democracies, size of country or density of 
population makes impossible direct rule of 
the people. The “open forum” of the 
town meeting has been replaced by repre- 
sentative government. The word “ repre- 
sentation ” implies a method by which per- 
sons are chosen to represent or stand in 
the place of all the people. Representation 
in America has come to be the means of 
governing the people. It is virtually leader- 
ship. Two factors are involved—the func- 
tions of the representative (the leader) and 
the functions of the represented (the fol- 
lowers). What shall be taught youthful 
citizens about representation ? 

7. Democracy. While doubt may exist 
as to where authority or power centered in 
early societies, the intra-group virtues under 
primitive pioneer conditions developed a 
theory of personality which led to the belief 
that the rule of the many (democracy) was 
the best form of social control. Kilpatrick 
emphasizes the need for democracy because 
it respects growth of personality—the lat- 
ter an end. He conceives of people as dis- 
tributed on a scale from slavery (where 
others make decisions for one) to freedom 
(where one makes his own decisions and, 
presumably, wisely). The strength of 
democracy is that it compels a multitude of 
little decisions made daily by millions of 
people. 


HOW DO SUCH IMPLICATIONS COMPLICATE 
CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION ? 

A genetic aspect of citizenship has been 

outlined. All of —_ features originated 

Alfred Knopl, Ine. 1924), pp. 150-160 


159-160. 
13 Walter Lippmann, A Prey ace to Morals York: The 
Macmillan Company, 275. 
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in simple pioneer community life. And yet 
American democracy today is a tremen- 
dously complicated affair. 

In the first place, our so-called experj- 
ment in colonization for three hundred years 
has resulted in a people of diverse races, 
cultures, and interests. Even colonization 
worked fairly well as long as immigrants 
could be assimilated in an agrarian civiliza- 
tion. With the disappearance of free land 
the newcomer to America had to settle in 
the city. Here he naturally colonized with 
people of his own nationality, with the 
result that there were created Little Italies, 
Little Polands, etc., in every urban center. 
Such groups did not readily “Americanize.” 


In the second place, the economic strug- 
gle has dominated American life. Almost 
our entire energy has been absorbed in get- 
ting a living. While we have created high 
standards of living, yet the margin above 
bare subsistence is relatively slight for most 
citizens. Our standards of value are 
warped. Economic gain has been idealized 
at the expense of extension of civic duty. 
Citizenship is a sideline as witnessed in the 
slight proportion of citizens who accept 
political office or who even serve_on a jury, 
not to mention the neglect of a large seg- 
ment of the body politic of their right of 
suffrage over which “ battles” were fought 
in our early national history. 


In the third place, our emphasis has been 
placed on specialized service. There has 
been an enormous extension of government 
services. To Americans, government is a 
service agency. And yet the analogy to 
business and economic life is not fulfilled. 
While leadership is necessary, particularly 
high levels of leadership, the greater need 
is for critical followers. No one advocates 
a return to the unspecialized, codperative 
civic activity of pioneer life. What is de 
manded is a thorough appreciation of, and 
a properly developed attitude towards, one’s 
conception of one’s place and duty as @ 
citizen. Democracy has as its basic hypothe- 
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sis the principle that every citizen is 
capable of doing his share to meet social 
obligations. Unless each citizen can be 
taught to perform duties properly (both 
specialized and wunspecialized or super- 
visory) and to attack and help solve social 
problems, then democracy breaks down, and 
our present philosophy of democratic edu- 
cation also breaks down. 


Finally, one might suggest that social 
control is largely a matter of habit and 
disposition. Americans have been too prone 
to control social behavior by legislation 
rather than by developing habits or modes 
of living and behaving; by imposition of 
what to do through the negative avenue of 
law making rather than the positive avenue 
of promotion of dispositions (purposes) of 
what to do. 


WHAT DO THE FOREGOING IMPLICATIONS 
SUGGEST ? 

As implied in the beginning of this brief 
outline the school has already available two 
types of civic materials—the “ reading” 
materials embraced in the summarized sub- 
ject matter of the social studies and the so- 
called extracurricular activities. Both as- 
sert citizenship education to be their main 
objective. 

It is the writer’s conviction that all the 
advantages of the vicarious experiences of 
the social studies should be capitalized but 
with reference to definite standards or 
criteria. Rather than knowledge for its 
own sake or for the doubtful mind-training 
value, these studies should seek to throw 
light on definite civic activities and prob- 
lems of all citizens today. Real understand- 
ing of the social structure which we call 
government is demanded. Real apprecia- 
tion of the characteristics of citizenship— 
loyalty, patriotism, service, justice, leader- 
ship, etc., must be sought. Every item that 
can serve such objectives must be taught. 
A functional point of view is seemingly de- 
manded. Mind sets, dispositions, attitudes 


should be promoted that will serve as emo- 
tional drives to inculcate the development 
of abilities required of good citizens. 

And yet the mere study of the reading 
materials of the social studies will not suf- 
fice, because reading, however important 
in and of itself, is but one avenue of learn- 
ing. All the other avenues of learning, 
doing, observation, and the like must be 
utilized. The dynamic character of service 
activities (student councils to teach the 
ideals of leadership and representation and 
homeroom activities to teach the supervisory 
obligations of followers) are demanded. 
School spirit properly directed is a vehicle 
for teaching what real loyalty and patriot- 
ism involves. Student participation in the 
control of their own affairs should lead not 
only to- habits of law and justice but also 
to right attitudes towards those institutions. 
A school in which the pupils are gradually 
taught why and how to do rather than what 
must be done because of teacher authori- 
tarianism should serve to inculcate in pupils 


a real appreciation of what democracy 


SUMMARY 


This paper is a plea for the curriculum 
maker interested in citizenship education to 
study and investigate the fundamental im- 
plications of social life. It further insists 
that basic criteria be set up upon which to 
evaluate what is taught in the name of citi- 
zenship education. The writer does not 
deny the need for much of the present 
social studies. Rather he wishes to see a 
synthesis of all elements that seemingly 
relate to the problem of teaching boys and 
girls (America’s youthful citizens) to do 
better the things they need to do as citizens 
in a country committed to the ideal of 
democracy. It is our task to move pupils 
up the scale from present civic deficiencies 
to civic standards, in so far as the maturity, 
capacities, and interests of children permit 
them to be moved. This can be done only 
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by fundamental investigation of all aspects 
of proper social behavior, which is appar- 
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ently synonymous with the problem now 
termed “ citizenship education.” 


CONSISTENCY IN AIMS OF TEACHING THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Cuartes M. GILL 


Eprtor’s Note: CLeartnc House readers will remember Dr. Gill's inter- 
esting article in the February number on “Problems That Bother Me.” He is 
professor of education at New York University and one of our associate editors. 


“Since the mind of man runneth not to 
the contrary ” when curricula have been set 
up, the first division has been given over 
to aims of education. Aims of subjects 
have preceded statements of content and 
suggested method. They have followed the 
styles of educational leaders, more or less 
closely depending on how strong the desire 
to be up-to-date has been. There is now a 
trend towards substituting “ objectives ” for 
“aims.” The older term seems to be a bit 
outworn, vague in meaning, associated with 
high but impractical things and ideals impos- 
sible of attainment, goals to be worked to- 
wards, but not to. “Objectives” are thought 
to connote expectation of accomplishment. 
Some units of newer courses even open with 
objectives and close with attainments to be 
reached and tested. 

Two practices have prevailed in curric- 
ulum writing. In one, prescription or sug- 
gestion has been given for doing what the 
schools have learned to do best and then 
prefacing them with “ values” of the sub- 
ject, what the subject ought to be good for, 
and general aims of education. They have 
been high-sounding abstractions, fine sweep- 
ing gestures, or at best pious hopes that 
somehow good will come. In the other, 
objectives have been decided on first and 
then things to be done have been selected or 
devised for their attainment. The latter 
procedure indicates that objectives are be- 
ing taken seriously. 

Presumably the purposes of setting up 
objectives are to unify work through definite 
standards and actually to guide the activi- 
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ties of teachers and students. It is incon- 
sistent to expect that most teachers will or 
can get guidance from unanalyzed objec- 
tives like social efficiency, integrated per- 
sonality, sympathetic understanding, sense 
of reality of the past, and the habit of re 
served judgment. To be of use for guid- 
ance, such objectives need to be interpreted 
in terms of specific things to be known, 
skills in or ability to do particular things, 
interests in and appreciations of plainly 
stated activities. 

The real curriculum with its objectives 
is rarely what is printed; it is always what 
is done. It is becoming all the activities that 
the school encourages. Administrations 
may formulate curricula, but teachers make 
them. As stated, education is living and 
education in a democracy is living in social 
groups; as too often practised, control is 
from above. The democratic ideal of 
shared interests, common concern about all 
that is to be done, “ creative control ” is to 
be read about, talked about, learned about, 
but not learned, because not practised. 

Some schools “ recognize” the principle 
of individual differences and still permit 
so-called high standards to favor the fav- 
ored and permit school machinery to sort 
out and cast out those who most need 0? 
portunity and guidance. It is so much 
easier to give intellectual assent to a prit- 
ciple than to show faith by putting it to the 
test of practice. How rarely does this prit 
ciple control practice in the case of teach 
ers. Professor Burnham, in his book Th. 


Normal Mind says that the three requisites 
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for normal mental life are a task, a plan, 
and freedom. How many teachers are 
granted all three? Yet in many cases their 
objectives are clearer and more worthy, 
their plans are superior to those of “the 
system,” gaited as it often is to the imag- 
inary, average teacher. Can the duly con- 
stituted leaders consistently permit their 
subordinates to lead while they “ cannot see 
the woods for the trees”? They not in- 
frequently do, and to themselves are con- 
sistent; for are not conformity and uni- 
formity the essence of organization? 

Objectives, as well as clothes and autos, 
are subject to style changes; but school 
practices to attain them are not so easily 
put off and on. If open-mindedness is pro- 
fessed as an aim, to be consistent we must 
stop dogmatizing and plan discussions re- 
quiring suspended judgment and no-answer- 
yet decisions. “Ability to find and evalu- 
ate data” is the outgrowth of a technique 
involving much patient suggestion, direc- 
tion, and encouragement. To be consistent 
in expectation of outcomes, those who write 
down new, genuine interest in social prob- 
lems as an objective should codperate in 
developing a technique of initiating and 
guiding student activities in and out of 
school to satisfying results. 

Perhaps the greatest inconsistency lies 
in objectives as preached in courses and 
practised in administration. The one ex- 
alts school citizenship; the other refuses 
to take it into account at promotion time. 
Participation in activities that appeal to stu- 
dents as worth earnest effort and even sacri- 
fice is lauded as “ educative,” yet neither 
sponsors nor students may use school time 
for them. Reading for personal satisfac- 
tion and development of new interests is 
encouraged in assembly and required read- 
ings are piled up in classroom. Religious 
efficiency is an aim of education, but frank 
discussion of even religious toleration, ex- 
cept in the abstract, is taboo. Health edu- 
cation is urged in gymnasium and home- 


work crowds a normal family and social 
life in the community until some thinking 
parents are beginning to believe that school 
is getting in the way of education. 

Nowhere are some of the professed ob- 
jectives farther from those actually sought 
than in the core subjectives, the “ heavies.” 
On paper, outstanding objectives of the 
social studies include, abilities to lead and 
follow, organize, and codperate ; emotional- 
ized attitudes, dispositions, and new inter- 
ests. In examinations, memory of facts 
and intellectual understandings are practi- 
cally all that are tested. Presumably we 
test to determine the presence of what we 
deem most worth while. It is true that 
valid, standardized tests of some of the 
most important and most desirable traits do 
not exist. They may never spring from or 
be cudgeled from the brain of the expert. 
Facts known can be tallied, skills can be 
scaled ; but how measure the intensity of an 
interest, the modesty of a winner, or the 
“ goodness ”’ of a loser; how scale the qual- 
ity of leadership or the satisfaction in an 
activity? Our only evidences are “ symp- 
toms.” The reaction signs are apparent to 
the coldly detached “ scientific observer ” 
who is intent on recording them and would 
fain “measure” them and embalm them 
in graphs. To the teacher who is luck- 
sharer in the experiences, even more is re- 
vealed. If-we really intend to make these 
objectives, students and teachers will accept 
it as fact when account is taken of attain- 
ments. 


Why all these inconsistencies? It does 


not seem a very rash presumption that all. 


want much the same things for students; 
only the lingo varies. But the shaping of 
practice to the pattern of philosophy, “ aye, 
there’s the rub.” On second thought, the 
rub is in trying to shape practice to two 
philosophies. One of these is a wrought- 
out (or appropriated) ideal appealing to 
reason, with some slight emotional coloring. 
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The other is a strange, unharmonious 
mosaic made up of scraps of our ideal, but 
more of old loyalties, prejudices, and dis- 
positions from forgotten experiences, often 
highly colored by emotion, and compro- 
mises with differing beliefs and the “ feas- 
ible.” The one invades our thinking some- 
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times; the other pervades it at all other 
times. Theorizing is done with the first; 
action is controlled by the second. The per- 
sonality is divided, it needs integrating. 

But why be consistent asks our maker 
of smart retorts. Why be honest with our- 
selves or with others? 


PEACE AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


JosepH B. MATTHEWS 


Eprtor’s Note: Joseph B. Matthews, secretary of the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, New York City, holds degrees from Columbia, Drew, and Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. For six years he was a teacher in the Chinese Nationalist 
School and carrying on literary work in Malay. Later he held a professorship 
in Scarrett College, Nashville, Tennessee, and Howard University, Washington, 
D. C. In 1928 he was chairman of the World Youth Peace Congress held in 
Holland. He is the author of Christianity the Way, Youth Looks at World Peace, 
Conflict or Cooperation, and numerous volumes in the Malay language. 


War is a social problem. As such it will 
yield only to the highest social intelligence 
and action. The more complex our social 
relationships become, the more dangerous 
to the good life are our maladjustments. 
For this reason war becomes increasingly 
destructive and a social curative more im- 
perative. To the social sciences we are 
learning to look for knowledge of human 
nature, analysis of social situations, meth- 
ods of organization and controlled pro- 
cesses of social change. 

One of the most impressive lessons taught 
by the social sciences is a sense of move- 
ment—not unified movement towards a 
fixed goal, such as was assumed in the naive 
evolutionary philosophy of the late nine- 
teenth century, but movement in many 
directions. Our generation is at once the 
most destructive and most cooperative of 
all. The problem of social action is to 
select those movements in society which are 
preferred by reason of their support of the 
good life and to make them the socially ap- 
proved behavior patterns. In the pre- 
scientific age the conflicting forces of 
society struggled blindly for victory—the 
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cooperative forces lacking that explicit 
social approval which may weight the bal- 
ances in their favor in a day of scientific 
social control. We no longer believe our- 
selves socially powerless in the presence of 
uncontrollable forces. Thanks to the social 
sciences, we believe we may have the sort 
of a world we want. Even the most power- 
ful motives that cause men to fight or to co- 
Operate are subject to modification in any 
preferred direction. 

The whole concept of peace is crying for 
new interpretation. It must be rescued 
from the realm of negation where it signi- 
fies merely the cessation of combat, and 
from the custody of those anaemic spirits 
who have made it the drab routine that in- 
tersperses the heroisms of war. In a recent 
gathering of World Youth assembled for 
the purpose of discussing war and peace, 
there was a tendency to disavow the word 
“peace” altogether as an adequate social 
concept. This was due to a belief that the 
past history of the word makes it difficult 
for men to understand it as a process mé 
dynamic society working for the larger en 
bodiment of justice in social relationships. 
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This gathering of young people (World 
Youth Peace Congress, Holland, 1928) pre- 
ferred to consider themselves a world con- 

on international justice. It is now 
clear that vested interests and their servants, 
the politicians, will support an idea of peace 
which means the continuation of the status 
quo without the inconvenience and destruc- 
tiveness of armed conflict. Against this 
idea of peace, the social sciences alone will 
be able to give currency to the idea of peace 
as a constructive social process. 

There are two groups of radicals with 
reference to social change: those who ad- 
yocate the overthrow of the present order 
by violence, and those who advocate its 
continuance by the free use of policemen’s 
nightsticks. Of the two, those who insist 
on maintaining the status quo by force are 
probably the more dangerous to society and 
social values. The only genuine conserva- 
tism in a dynamic world is one that follows 
a method of endless readjustment to the 
changing conditions of life. In the work 
of finding a constructive method of social 
change we must expect the opposition of 
intellectual laziness, emotional violence, and 
vested interests. 

Civilizations have not usually come to 
grief because of enemies who have sought 
their destruction, but because they have 
failed to produce intelligent guides of social 
change. Too often education is conceived 
as a sort of expert conformity or high- 
grade efficiency within the limits of the 
status quo. Hence those with novel ideas 
that might have contributed to our social 
salvation have been looked upon as the luna- 
tic fringe on the social fabric. Only in 
cemeteries and literature have these non- 
conformists been honored. In life they 
have been subjected to the stigma of trea- 
son or the charge of folly. Peace demands 
that education be conceived with a view to 
producing intelligent guides of social change. 

In the social sciences there is no place 
for transcendental codes of ethics. The 


main difficulty with such codes is that their 
moral absolutes are not true to experience. 
instead of serving as guides or adequate 
tests of experience, moral absolutes confuse 
our understanding of experience. In life 
our problem is not a clear choice between 
moral absolutes of right and wrong but the 
discovery of moral preferences in areas 
of right-wrongness and wrong-rightness. 
Transcendental codes of ethics bear such 
slight relation to life that one may be pas- 
sionately devoted to them without any 
definite results in social attitudes and be- 
havior. We seem to be so constituted that 
our very devotion to abstract and trans- 
cendental ideals renders social inaction pain- 
less to the conscience. Such devotion car- 
ries with it an emotional compensation 
which diverts the attention that would other- 
wise go to the real problem of life—the dis- 
covery of moral preferences in actual rela- 
tions. The method of the social sciences 
is to keep our eyes fixed always on life 
situations and to determine action entirely 
within the limits of the concrete situation. 


One caution may be in order here. The 
method of the social sciences may be op- 
pressively scientific, having too great care 
to assemble all the facts before proceeding 
to action. Such scientific-mindedness, which 
results in inaction, is of slight social value. 
Our method must include the adventure of 
social experimentation or experimental 
truth finding. 

In the World Youth Peace Congress, 
mentioned above, the various national dele- 
gations had very different backgrounds. 
The delegation from the United States, 
numbering eighty persons, was distinctly a 
student group; that is, they had been sub- 
jected to the formal process called “ edu- 
cation.” On the other hand the German 
delegation was distinctly a working-class 
group, few of whom had received formal 
training in schools of higher education. In 
the discussion of the great contemporary 
world problems of economics and potitics 
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one fact stood out so clearly that it was 
seen by all. That fact was the “at home- 
ness” of the German delegation, and the 
backwardness of the American delegation 
in this discussion. It was clear to the 
American delegates themselves, above all, 
that their training in economics and gov- 
ernment had been of an academic character 
which had not made real contact with life. 
Their German friends had obviously been 
through a process which, while not form- 
ally educational, was very much so in fact. 


In the organization of social-science 
courses which will make vital contact with 
concrete situations, any local community 
will provide true educational situations. As 
long as peace is conceived as something to 
be achieved, for the most part, in a Eu- 
ropean setting, it will be an abstract thing 
for the students in our secondary schools. 
When it is seen primarily in terms of local 
conflicts on this side of the Atlantic it will 
have meaning for the student. If the roots 
of war did not lie ultimately in the Mid- 
dletowns and Centervilles of every coun- 
try, there would never be an international 
crisis. These elements of local conflict 
provide the best course material on peace 
for the social sciences. The German youth 


‘mentioned above had not traveled as ex- 


tensively as the American youth but they 
had been very much more aware of conflict 
in their local communities. Almost all of 
our communities have groups between 
which there is conflict of a racial or indus- 
trial or some other nature. The idea of 
peace can be made real by associating it 
with such local conflicts. 

Of a less obvious nature, but just as real 
to the local community, is the question of 
our standards of living and their bearing 
upon international peace. Only our lack 
of imagination prevents our seeing the rela- 
tionships between income, standards of liv- 
ing, tariff, and international good will. Not 
long ago the United States Senate spent 
an afternoon discussing the tariff schedule 


on olive oil. Olive oil is a very common. 
place thing, but in discussing it our United 
States Senators quite properly dealt with 
most of the major issues of international 
life. Inasmuch as we produce only two 
per cent of the olive oil which we con. 
sume in this country the question of inter. 
national trade balances is related to olive 
oil. Inasmuch as that two per cent is pro- 
duced by older European stocks in Cali- 
fornia, while the ninety-eight per cent is 
imported by firms composed largely of the 
newer racial stocks in New York City, 
there was apparent a good deal of inter- 
racial and intercultural feeling in the dis 
cussion of olive oil. One Senator ex 
claimed: “This is an issue between the 
native sons of California and the Italian 
Chamber of Commerce of New York 
City.” Questions of dietetics were also in 
jected into this discussion of olive oil. In 
quired one Senator from a dairying state: 
“If persons are deprived of their olive 
oil will they consume more butter?” 
Whereupon another Senator from another 
section of the country asked: “If persons 
are deprived of their olive oil will they 
consume more cottonseed oil?” Again, 
that all-important question of standards of 
living throughout the world was discussed 
under this prosaic topic of olive oil. The 
question was posed somewhat as follows: 
“ Shall we drive ahead in the effort to raise 
our standard of living higher and higher 
without regard to the consequences of such 
a policy for the standards of living else 
where in the world?” 


With reference to military training which 
is offered in many of our local communi 
ties, Dr. Jesse B. Sears, of Stanford Unt 
versity, writes: “So far as the writer 
knows, the value of military training for 
health and development has never been dis 
covered, The subject is a controversid 
one, and scientific investigations are badly 
needed.” Several States have appointed 
special educational commissions on militafy 
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training. This is a question that may also 
be studied with profit in local communities 
where it is found. Ina group of secondary 
schools in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
dramatization projects on _ international 
peace are being conducted under the 
auspices of the National Child Welfare As- 
sociation. The director of these projects 
reports: “After two and one-half years of 
intensive training in world-minded 2tti- 
tudes, through assembly programs in the 
— High School, we gave our seniors the 
Neumann Attitude Indicator and found 
them twenty-two points more positive in 
the mean than those of a neighboring 
school.” 

If we are, as we certainly seem to be, 
in the way of having a world community, 
only a world-minded citizenship will be 
socially effective in it. Our intellectual 
provincialisms must be discarded in the in- 
terests of safety in such a community. Pro- 
vincially minded persons think, if such the 
process can be called, in stereotypes. These 
stereotypes are arbitrary creations which 


stand for large groups. In the nature of 
things tiey are unreal abstractions if not 
pernicious misrepresentations. In the cul- 
tural, historical, geographical, and anthro- 
pological studies of the social sciences, these 
stereotypes are destroyed. It is practically 
impossible to wage war against another 
nation without first giving widespread cur- 
rency to a monstrous enemy stereotype. 

The World War is still sufficiently con- 
temporary to provide abundant source ma- 
terial for the social sciences in their present- 
day analyses of the causes and consequences 
of international warfare. 

The social sciences will come to their own 
when it is fully recognized that the supreme 
intellectual achievement is to know the 
world in which one lives. The most dismal 
intellectual failure will, conversely, be to 
live in the midst of significant world move- 
ments without ever being aware of their 
existence. The social sciences are chal- 
lenged to make such a failure the lot of 
fewer and fewer individuals in the modern 
world. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS OF 
SCHENECTADY 


Epcar B. PALMER 


Epitor’s Note: The author of the following descriptive outline of the work 
in social science as given in the junior high schools of Schenectady, New York, 
is Edgar B. Palmer, chairman of the Social Science Committee and principal of 


the Van Corlaer School in that city. 


During the spring and summer of 1927, 
a committee of which I am chairman, 
worked out a three-year course of study in 
social science and placed it in operation in 
September of that year. The content was 
planned to meet the following objectives : 

1. To interpret the industrial, social, and 
economic contacts of the junior-high-school 
pupil with his environment 

2. To train pupils in the type of thinking 
most utilized in everyday life. To meet this 
need, the material is organized around large 
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problems, the solution of which requires 
a) The gathering of facts 
b) The evaluation of facts 
c) The drawing of general conclusions 
3. To furnish the background of knowl- 


edge of economic conditions necessary for 
a wise selection of a vocation 

4. To acquire an appreciation for, and a 
knowledge and sense of responsibility in 
upholding the social and civic ideals of the 
American people. 
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The organization of the course was in 
twelve large units: 


Seventh Grade 


The commercial development of the 
United States 
The interdependence of modern in- 
dustrial nations, stressing England 
France, Germany 
The changing agricultural nations, with 
emphasis on Russia, China, Japan, and 
the more important South American 
countries 
New York State—topography, re- 
sources, manufacturing, etc. 

Eighth Grade 
The westward movement from 1492 to 
the present time 
The industrial history of the American 
people 
Unit VII. The growth of American democracy 
(from 1492 to 1898) 


Ninth Grade 
Unit VII. The growth of American democracy 


(Cont.) since 1898 
Unit VIII. International relations 


Unit I. 


Unit II. 


Unit III. 


Unit IV. 


Unit V. 


Unit VI. 


Unit IX. Group life 

Unit X. Governmental civics, 'ncluding New 
York State and Schenectady city 
government 

Unit XI. Social and civic problems of the com- 
munity 


Unit XII. Economic problems of the community 


Objectives were worked out for each 
unit, the unit also being divided, where pos- 
sible, into problems. Pupils are supplied 
with copies of the objectives, together with 
references to texts and supplementary ma- 
terial. 

In the organization of the junior high 
schools, the seventh- and eighth-grade pupils 
are divided into fast-, average-, and slow- 
moving groups. To fix a maximum and 
minimum content in this particular subject, 
the objectives not starred are studied by all 
groups, those that are single-starred are not 
covered by the slow-moving groups and 
those that are double-starred are covered 
only by the superior groups. 

The content in grades seven and eight 
was originally centered around the Rugg 


and Schweppe pamphlets. Any good text 
in geography may be used to supplement 
the seventh grade. (We have an open list 
of three such texts.) In the eighth grade 


the Beard and Bagley history is used con- 


siderably, though several other texts are 
available. In the ninth grade, several texts 
in community civics are used, together with 
the Rugg pamphlets on government, immi- 
gration, international relations, industry, 
and business. The study of local, county, 
and State government forms an imporiant 
part of the work, the pupils often having 
opportunity to see something of govern- 
ment in the making, attending sessions of 
the Common Council, County Court, and 
the State Legislature at Albany. Field trips 
are also made to the Chamber of Commerce, 
Health Bureau, local industrial plants, 
banks, newspapers, post office, etc. An im- 
portant principle in the whole ninth year is 
the teaching of “ How to Get Along with 
One’s Neighbors neighbors include 
near and distant ones. We feel that deal- 
ing with real situations in group life, first- 
hand information in matters pertaining to 
vocational guidance and to government, 
tolerant broad-minded discussions of live 
issues of the day will tend to make our 
pupils better prepared to deal with prob 
lems of citizenship, parenthood, and home 
making. Throughout the course a reason 
able amount of time is spent weekly on 
current events. Objective types of tests 
are given frequently, and a comprehensive 
examination given at the end of the three 
years. We feel that the work has been 
satisfactory and worth while. However, 
necessarily, changes must be made from 
time to time. Beginning with the present 
semester we have adopted Dr. Rugg’s new 
book, An Introduction to American Civi- 
ization, with Pupils’ Work-Book, in the new 
Seven-B classes. Next September this will 
be followed by the second book of the sezies, 
which will be used in the Seven-A grade. 
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These new books are an improvement on 
the original Rugg and Schweppe pamphlets, 
and the pupils’ workbooks should prove of 
immense benefit. 

There is nothing particularly unique 
about our course. We have borrowed a 


great many ideas from Denver, and we 
plan to make use of the best devices obtain- 
able, wherever they may be found. There 
is no such thing as a perfect course of study. 


We expect to keep changing—we hope, for 
the better. 


PUPIL ACTIVITY IN THE SOCIAL-STUDIES PROGRAM 


Avice BALL STRUTHERS 


Eprtor’s Note: Mrs. Struthers is principal of the Thomas Starr King Junior 
High School of Los Angeles, California, and is a director and member of the 
executive board of the California Society for the Study of Secondary Education, 
and is associated with California Quarterly, a magazine devoted to problems of 
educational research. Mrs. Struthers is also co-author with Dr. Frank C. Touton 


of Junior High School Procedure, published in 1923. 


Pupils in the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades of Thomas Starr King Junior High 
School social-studies classes were encour- 
aged by their teachers to do outside work 
in connection with their daily school work. 
The work was not compulsory and no as- 
signments were to be made by the teacher. 
One object was to get as nearly as possible 
the type of work that pupils of junior-high- 
school age in the various capacity groups 
do when left to their own choice. Another 
object of this study was to consider the 
spontaneous efforts of pupils and to avoid 
in every way work directed or imposed by 
teachers. 

After the pupils had presented the re- 
sults of their outside efforts in their regular 
social-studies classes as they occurred dur- 
ing a semester, the combined concrete pro- 
duction was assembled for the purpose of 
getting a general idea of the amount and 
type of work done and to expedite the selec- 
tion of samples. One hundred and fifty 
samples of work of a variety of types from 
each grade section were selected, individual 
identity being unknown to the experimenter. 

After the selection, the teachers were 
asked to have each pupil contributor make 
the following report on his or her material : 


C. O. D. 


Name of pupil Grade...... 
Name of teacher 

Name of project 

Connection with work—How suggested........... 
Length of time put on project 

Material used 

Process of making 

What help received and from whom 


The intelligence quotients were then re- 
corded on the papers which, with the pro- 
jects, were arranged in three groups for 
each grade section ; namely, those above 110 
I. Q., those from 90 to 110 I. Q., and those 
below 90 I. Q. Much of the material that 
was bulky and cumbersome to handle was 
photographed and thus made available for 
study and future reference. 

In the study and evaluation of the ma- 
terial, ten outstanding qualities were se- 
lected from those observed by Baker and 
Hopkins in their respective studies on the 
differences in bright and dull pupils. The 
ten qualities checked for each project evalu- 
ated were: originality, resourcefulness, 
initiative, codrdination or motor skill, play 
of imagination, artistic finish, sustained at- 
tention and interest, logical or purposive 
association, social attributes. interpretation 
of abstract ideas or abstraction. Each 
pupil’s contribution was rated by three dif- 
ferent judges—the principal of the school, 
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the school counselor, and an experienced 
teacher. One point was given for each qual- 
ity observed in the object under observation 
and the arithmetic mean of the composite 
score was taken as the final rating. 


It should be noted that the comparison of 
one series of data with another is spoken 
of as correlation. When two quantities 
are so related that the fluctuations in one 
are in sympathy with the fluctuations in 
the other so that an increase or decrease in 
one is found with an increase or decrease of 
the other and the greater the magnitude 
of change in one the greater the magnitude 
of change in the other, the quantities are 
said to be correlated. Tables of correlation 
were compiled which revealed that there 
existed a high correlation between the mean 
rating on the project and the mean I. Q., 
but it was also observed that many indi- 
vidual projects rated higher than might 
have been anticipated from the I. Q. The 
probable error was found to be very small. 
The work submitted by the group below 
ninety I. Q. was very meager and on the 
whole rated very low. However, there 
were individual pupils, who because of vo- 
cabulary difficulty had been undoubtedly 
rated below their actual capacity by the 
I. Q., and yet who expressed themselves in 
delightful creative projects. The results of 
the average and superior people were de- 
cidedly superior in all details to those of 
the lower groups and were approximately 
twelve to one in number. If we think of 
the superior people as the upper one sixth 
and the normal as the middle one third on 
the distribution curve, and find that from 
the one sixth we receive more contributions 
than from the one third, we are convinced 
that these activities appeal to the upper one 


sixth in a greater degree than to the middle 
one third. 


The general conclusions of this survey 
were (1) that there should be an enrich- 
ment of the curriculum for superior pupils 
in the junior high schools by providing op- 


portunities for such children to do the de- 
sirable things that they do when left to 
their own choice and to encourage an ever 
increasing desire for them to stretch to their 
maximum expression by a higher and 
higher type of creative work which will 
give an outlet for their natural abilities; 
(2) to provide the same enriched atmos- 
phere and environment for the normal but 
not to anticipate that they as a group will 
reach the level of the superior in junior 
high school; (3) to provide very careful 
guidance and direction for the slower pu- 
pils, realizing that they have less time for 
the expression of creative traits. 


In the actual application of these observa- 
tions to social studies, the teachers of 
Thomas Starr King Junior High School de- 
termined to revamp their work in the light 
of the facts revealed. They have been tire- 
less in their efforts to make lesson plans that 
have such a wide range of appeal and such 
varied type of contact that different capaci- 
ties, interests, and abilities might be stimu- 
lated to purposeful activity. After three 
years of experiment the plans have been 
printed as study guide sheets and are avail- 
able for all social-studies pupils in the school. 
In the organization of the units of work, 
serious and emphatic consideration was 
given to the following points : 

1. Motivation from the standpoint of pupil 
interest 

2. Inspiration for pupil self-directed, cre- 
ative, and purposeful activity 

3. Encouragement of individual group ac- 
tivity 

4. Care of individual differences 

5. Stimulation of initiative, originality, 
and self-direction 

6. Suggestions for points of departure 

7. Importance of reference materials— 
books, magazines, posters, games, 
hibits, newspapers, historical period 
icals, and other visual aids 

8. Planning for varied activities—libraty 
work, project work, socialized recita 
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tions, library browsing, excursions, 
visual, etc. 

9, Plans for diagrams, sketches, graphs, 
locations, maps, and the interpretation 
of different kinds of maps 

10. Development of  self-control—evalua- 
tion of time, orderly procedure, and 
efficient use of material 

11. Means for self-appraisal and apprecia- 
tion of progress by pupil 

Of course it was further recognized as 
fundamental that the units should be ar- 
ticulated, one growing out of the other; 
that there should be constant attention given 
to the improvement of the use of the gen- 
erally recognized study tools, reading and 
understanding of content presented, use of 
oral and written composition with legible 
handwriting, and an appreciation of all 
mathematical concepts and processes found 
in social-studies materials. To be assured 
of real comprehension, positive progress, 
and factual content, and rich association 
background, frequent use of the results of 
interesting test devices as well as those of 
standardized tests was advised. 


When considered more in detail, the study 
revealed that pupils delight in doing things 
that give them a chance to express their 
originality. So in the revision, the lesson 
plans provided opportunity for pupils to 
write original plays, compose music in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the country studied, 
to express stories in original rhythm and 
dances, to paint original pictures, to write 
original stories, to plan special holiday par- 
ties, to give special period dinners, and to 
make drawings, designs, maps, and models 
of their own creations. The plans encour- 
aged pupils to enlarge their vocabularies, to 
make beautiful notebooks, to present orig- 
inal problems contacted in their world of 
reality, to participate in debates and ora- 
tory, to work on committees for social and 
Civic activities, to originate pageants, and 
to design and make costumes typical of dif- 
ferent countries. To such activities pupils 


of junior-high-school age respond with joy 
and enthusiasm. One ninth-grade group 
has written and illustrated “The Story of 
the Progress of Civilization” in a most de- 
tailed and delightful childlike fashion. In 
one class a girl made a puppet show of 
“The Boston Tea-Party” and sang a little 
operetta for her puppets. In another, we 
had a debate between Lincoln and Douglas. 
Charades are used to portray scenes in 
other countries, occupations, and events in 
history. Cartoons of events or people often 
teach a valuable lesson or ideal or world 
problem. Sometimes children broadcast 
daily talks on their travels in foreign lands 
from a make-believe radio station. Stu- 
dents often make original history and 
geography games. Books read to the class 
have been dramatized. 


The evidence that pupils know how to 
use their own ability to the best advantage 
inspired teachers to make plans to permit 
them to do so. Social studies above all 
other departments gives a chance for de- 
velopment of resourcefulness and leadership 
abilities. The holding of class office, acting 
on committees, organizing groups, assisting 
teachers, directing thrift campaigns, spon- 
soring safety activities, planning excursions 
contribute to such growth. Club life, so- 
cialized procedure in classwork, group pro- 
jects, philanthropic service, school drives, 
community activity, all help to promote 
social attributes and responsibility. The 
social-studies classes form a natural en- 
vironment for inspiring interest in indi- 
vidual, class, and school creeds. In social- 
studies classes skillful teachers are able to 
use various social-rating scales to advantage 
in bringing to the attention of pupils the 
evaluation of approved social attributes. 

Coérdination and motor skill may be de- 
veloped not only through individual pro- 
jects, but in producing projects in other 
departments that may be definitely corre- 
lated with the activities of the social studies. 
One teacher correlated her Colonial period 
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ie most effectively with the shops and home- is appealing have made not only interesting 
: Le economics work. Correlation with English collections of music, but have entertained 
t and dramatics is interesting. School hang- the class with most pleasing productions, 
ee ings and other decorative furnishings may and frequently original compositions of 
| i | grow out of the social-studies work and at merit have been presented. 
iad the same time result in making the school The old idea of recitation in parrot 
environment a place for the “ controlled ex- 
pansion” of the lives of the pupils. The 
: columns of the school paper furnish a most 
. natural outlet of expression for those chil- 
| 


fashion is a thing of the past Progressive 
procedure accompanies verbal reaction with 
purposeful and creative expression. The 
question is, what is this purposeful and 
dren who have special journalistic tenden- creative expression? It would seem logical 
cies and artistic ability. One pupil, after that it be the reinterpretation of the printed 
reading Edward Bok’s A Dutch Boy Fifty page or ideas of the class discussion in terms 
Years After, wrote a letter to Mr. Bok of the students’ own thought processes, of 
in his creative work where his own activity 

i had given the pupils of Thomas Starr King directs his association. The products de 
qu and inviting him to visit our school should = siveq may seem on the play level to the 
i he ever come to our city. Several weeks adult, but if they are the pupil’s interpreta- 
1] later this same pupil came to school proudly tion, they must be accepted, for through 
exhibiting a letter which she had received pis own experience he develops. Such in- 
from Mr. Bok in which he acknowledged terpretations develop their thinking pro- 


{| the receipt of her communication. = =——_cesses and should be stimulated for all chil 
ri Pupils may be directed under the guid- grey 
it 


telling him of the enjoyment which his book 


ance of teachers to make use of various TI 
it source materials—the library, visual aids, 

shop equi | Civie-center less development, for it is changing daily 


sources, and any and all opportunities which #5 the teachers and pupils bring to it new 
1 promise richer “ facilities which harmonize ‘inspiration and life. The spirit of the work 
1h with the expanding associations of the is expressed by the chairman’ of the de- 
adolescent.” Collections of curios, stamps, partment, who says, “ The work is throb- 
coins, and pictures make worth-while ac- bing with life, interest, and boundless activ- 
tivities. And many pupils at this age may ity. The enthusiasm of the boys and girls 
be inspired to start their own historical and their joy in their work is like a constant 
libraries or to at least make bibliographies food of sunshine.” 

and collections of poems in historical sub- ~~ Qj, Frances M. Sanborn Wilson, Chairman, Social 
jects. Some boys and girls to whom music  Stvdies Department, Thomas Starr King Junior High 


SOCIAL SCIENCE IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS OF FORDSON 
Ferris E. Lewis 


Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Lewis is director of social science in the Fordson 
Public Schools, Dearborn, Michigan. In this paper he presents a description of 
the social-science work as it is carried on in the junior high schools of that city. 

C. O. D. 


The social studies are attracting consid- this study should receive the attention that 
erable attention from many curriculum mak- is being given to it. It is not sufficient that 
ers at present. It is perhaps right that a person be able to figure, speak good Eng 
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lish, and know a trade or how to run a 
machine. An individual must be able to 
live with others or education is of no avail. 
He must realize that he is dependent upon 
society and responsible for its betterment. 
He must fit harmoniously into the civiliza- 
tion of today, not only economically but 
socially as well. 

We have made, during the period of his- 
tory, tremendous advances. Down through 
long centuries, we have been gradually im- 
proving our living conditions and securing 
for ourselves more of the pleasures of life. 
It is remarkable what we can do today. 
Fundamentally, however, we have changed 
only slightly. When it comes to the art of 
living with other humans, we have advanced 
relatively little. We have rules of courtesy, 
politeness, and justice, but they are only a 
veneer beneath which lie smoldering our 
unexpressed emotions. 

Today we have the highest record of 
crime ever known in the world. Millions 
of dollars are spent annually to maintain 
the present penal institutions or make addi- 
tions to those we now have in existence. 

We preach peace and practise war so 
that, when it becomes impossible for us to 
live in peace and harmony with our fellow 
man, we can resort to the practice of our 
forefathers and die with our fellow beings 
in military struggle. 

The schools of the past have not suc- 
ceeded in developing anything like a work- 
able basis upon which the people of the 
world could understand each other. The 
last war is proof enough of this failure. 

With the development of modern means 
of communication, the horizon of the aver- 
age person now stretches far beyond his 
little local community and people are aware 
of what is going on, not only in their own 
nation, but also in the other countries of 
the world. If we, the educators of today, 
are to keep abreast of the times, we must 
Prepare the child so that he will have the 
power to grasp something of his own local 


community problems and of world situa- 
tions. 

The educational work of the past has con- 
sisted largely of a series of disconnected 
subjects taught from the standpoint of 
factual knowledge. That these subjects 
have a definite relationship to one another 
in the everyday world was apparently not 
considered to be of any great importance. 
The result was that the average student 
studying geography learned about the loca- 
tion, physical features, climate, and pro- 
ductivity of a nation, without forming the 
least conception of the history and tradi- 
tions of the people who inhabited the land. 
Studying the history of the same nation, 
the student was taught the history of the 
people of the nation, but no attempt was 
made to tell him anything about the kind 
of land it was, and what it was able to 
achieve from an economical standpoint. In 
most cases, the child never found out that 
there was the slightest relationship between 
the study of history, geography, and civics 
and, consequently, he never gained a true 
view of any of these subjects. 

This lack of correlation between geogra- 
phy and history can with little trouble be 
traced into the field of political science, 
mathematics, literature, art, and all of the 
subjects of the present-day curriculum. 

It is small wonder that the child carried 
away with him a distorted picture of the 
world in which he lived and was totally 
unable to recognize any necessity for co- 
6peration with other nations or any feeling 
of independence upon them. His learning 
has been of such a type as to make other 
people and other nations mere pictures in 
his mind and not at all human beings with 
ideas and ideals very similar to his own.. 

The course of study adopted by the Ford- 
son Junior High School is the result of a 
desire to codrdinate as far as is possible 
the various threads of human existence and 
to weave them into a living intelligible 
whole. In order to achieve this result, most 
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of the old pedagogical ideas have had to be 
either altered or supplanted entirely, for 
these ideas constitute in themselves one of 
the chief obstacles to rational learning. 


If people are to live in social contact with 
each other, and are to settle their problems 
in that peaceable manner by which the 
greatest majority will be benefited, the 
school is the place where the foundations 
of such a procedure should be laid. 


In so far as is possible, it has been the 
aim to present material which should appeal 
to the level of the student studying it, and 
at the same time very definitely add to the 
sum total of their knowledge of the wcrid 
in general. With these aims in view, the 
material offered has been grouped around 
the following headings: 

The struggle of men for knowledge of 
the world 

How we grew to be a nation and what 
our nation is like today 

How the countries have changed since 
the days of the explorers 

How nations depend upon each other 

Community civics 

Our Government and the history of its 
growth 

Vocational civics 

It is quite natural that in a course of 
study of this kind, equal emphasis cannot 
be placed on all phases of the material 
under discussion. Nor is it desirable that 
this should be done. In studying the his- 
tory of our own country, it is particularly 
desirable that a good general knowledge be 
obtained from all possible viewpoints. In 
studying foreign countries, it seems advis- 
able to stress particularly those portions of 
their stories which have the greatest bear- 
ing upon their relation to us. Very natur- 
ally it follows that while some knowledge 
should be given of the history of foreign 
countries, it is far more important to pre- 
sent material concerning the everyday lives 
of the people and the economic structure 
and condition of the countries. 
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Speaking generally, it has been our aim 
to acquaint the incoming junior-high-schod 
child with some of the simpler technical 
knowledge necessary to intelligent study og 
his part. Maps and globes, and their var; 
ous uses are explained, and the use of the 
library and various other sources of ref 
erence are studied. 

This preparatory work is followed by 
the story of how the world has gradually 
been made known to men. We find that 
the average seventh-grade student is far 
more interested in the world as a whole 
than in any local community. His imagina 
tion is more readily fired by the exploits 
of that class of men represented by Me 
gellan in the early days, and Admiral Byrd 
in the present time, than by any detailed 
study of his own particular iocality. It has 
been found that the interest thus awakened 
carries over into the succeeding years of 
study, and in many instances supplies the 
student with an urge sufficient to keep him 
doing outstanding work throughout the 
junior high school. 

The study of the exploration of the world 
is followed by a social history of the United 
States. It is attempted to show in this 
work just how the United States grew to 
its present size and why this growth took 
place. While the chief emphasis is placed 
on the social life of the people, the impor- 
tance of geographical conditions and their 
influence on social life is given a prominent 
place in this work. 

The work of the eighth grade is given 
to a study of the nations of the world. The 
attempt is made first to present a brief 
view of the people and life of each nation. 
Then follows a study of the manner i 
which all nations depend upon one another. 
We must be world-minded in this day and 
age. We must give the child an under 
standing of the world and the people living 
upon it. Toleration is not enough. We 
must appreciate the other millions of human 
beings, their traditions, their customs, theif 
problems, and their possibilities. 
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The study of the interdependence of the 
world is followed by a rather brief study 
of community civics. Interdependence is 
again being stressed, but this time in a 
local rather than a world-wide form. 

In taking up this work, it is our purpose 
to give the child as well-rounded a concep- 
tion as possible. To do this, we enter the 
country about to be studied with the early 
explorers that made known that country. 
The general physical features found by the 
earlier adventurers are studied, also the lo- 
cation and climate of the country. The 
country is then brought rapidly up to its 
present conditions. Any material possible 
for the child to secure in giving him any 
information regarding the country or its 
people is acceptable for class work. Every- 
thing possible is included in the material 
suitable for studying one of these countries. 
Class discussions make possible the inter- 
change of facts and ideas gained by the 
varied readings of the children. When the 
unit of work has been finished, the child 
has a well-rounded conception of a country 
knowing something of its history, geogra- 
phy, customs, religion, as well as its eco- 
nomic status. When this is achieved, it 
makes possible an understanding of current 
happenings. 

The ninth-grade course of study antici- 
pates the changes which have taken place 
in the mind of the average student in that 
grade. Parts of the social-science course, 
which are very necessary to a codrdinated 
whole but which have been judged to be too 
difficult for the younger children, are intro- 
duced in this year. The first portion of the 
year is taken up by a study of the political 
history of the United States. Following 
a brief outline of the origin of English gov- 
ernmental ideals, the student is presented 
with material covering the growth and evo- 
lution of the Government of the United 
States from its beginning down to the pres- 
ent day. It has been found that this ma- 
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terial, though a trifle difficult at first, 
gradually takes root in the child’s mind 
and almost invariably leaves him with a 
lively interest in his own government and 
the work that it is attempting to do at 
present. 

In anticipation of the entrance of the child 
into the senior high school, a rather de- 
tailed course in vocational civics is offered 
during the last portion of the nine-A grade. 

Many of our students leave school at 
the end of the ninth year. We aim to direct 
this class of students, and also to give those 
continuing on into high school a goal to- 
wards which to direct their high-school 
work. It is true that all too many of our 
students drift out into the industrial world 
ignorant of its demands and of their own 
qualifications to grasp opportunities when 
they are presented. It is also true that no 
more vital source of interest in schoolwork 
has been found than that of the vocational 
motive. It is the object of this course to 
give the child a view of the various types 
of work found in our present-day world 
and to suggest to him the preparation re- 
quired for a successful pursuit of the vari- 
ous occupations. In many instances, chil- 
dren have decided upon some particular 
vocation after a study of this course and 
have built their high-school courses along 
the lines which will give them the best 
preparation for work in this vocation. A 
report from the high-school authorities of 
this city indicates that the children coming 
from the junior high schools at present 
seem to have a definite knowledge of what 
they want to do and what high-school 
preparation is necessary to fit them for 
their future work. 

The new study called social science has 
therefore changed the old subjects, history, 
geography, and civics from mere factual 
college-preparatory courses to one single 
course possessing vitality and life in our 
present curricula. This new subject has 
already achieved great success and at pres- 
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ent gives promise of becoming one of the 
most vital as well as enjoyable studies in 
the junior high school. 

Let us now analyze the means by which 
this course of study is given a vitality that 
it was not possible to achieve when employ- 
ing older methods. 


All the social-science rooms in our Ford- 
son Junior High Schools might be termed 
laboratories or reference rooms. We have 
attempted to make them as practical as pos- 
sible. Desks have been eliminated and in 
their place the rooms are equipped with 
tables and chairs which can be arranged as 
the occasion demands. It is possible by 
different arrangements to vary the appear- 
ance of the room and to create more of a 
“we” feeling as a social atmosphere in 
which the child is to work. Each room is 
equipped with bulletin boards which are 
kept neatly arranged by the students. On 
these boards can be found topics of interest, 
as well as pictures and illustrations which 
lend vividness to the lesson and current 
issues of the day. The bulletin board should 
not only provide a means of visual educa- 
tion but should tend to develop an atmos- 


phere. 

Each room is equipped with a globe, a 
set of world comparative maps, a set of 
United States history maps, physical maps 
of the world, North America, Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. These maps are for student 
use, as they find it necessary to solve the 
problems with which they are confrorted. 
They are free to go to them whenever they 
find it necessary to locate a certain region 
or to understand topography resources. We 
thus develop in the child the idea of locating 
and understanding the region or section 
about which he is studying. Being aware 
of the gross misconceptions which arise 
from the continued use of flat maps, the 
student is encouraged to use the globe as 
much as possible. Free use of this material 
must be allowed if the child is to develop 
proper participation and social habits. How- 
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ever, he must use them in such a way that 
he will not disturb his fellow students, 


There is one more phase of room equip. 
ment that must be discussed before we 
pass on. Each room is equipped with a 
variety of books in which the child can find 
the material needed in the solving of the 
problems presented to him. This variety 
of reading material allows adaptability to 
the reading skill of the students. It was 
seldom under the old methods of teaching 
history that a student read his material more 
than once. The reading of different books 
makes the repetition of any phase of the 
work less monotonous. It also makes pos- 
sible the giving of a broader conception 
in that various authors are thus allowed to 
state their different viewpoints. In re- 
ferring to these books, the author’s name 
is always used. In doing this, we attempt 
to give the child a realization that each 
book stands for the work and thought of 
one or more personalities. This method of 
using texts breaks down the old idea that 
anything in print is an authority. When 
these books are not in use, they are kept 
neatly arranged in book cases. Habits of 
neatness and order as well as the use of 
numerous authors in solving a problem are 
thus presented to the student. 

The basis of all of the work is the direc- 
tive study sheet. This is the core and cen- 
ter around which the student organizes his 
work. Each unit in the course of study has 
a corresponding study sheet which is placed 
in the hands of the pupil. The study sheet 
is not a contract. It is a directive guide 
for the pupil. Its purpose is to point out 
to the child the important things to be looked 
for in studying material and is an aid to 
him in his organization. It is not a set 
form to be followed without any thought 
on the part of the pupil. The following 
study sheet taken from our eight-B course 
will give you an example of what we mean. 

We have chosen to include in this article 
the study sheet on India because of the 
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prominent position which India has occu- 
pied recently in the news of the world. It 
would not be possible for the average stu- 
dent of geography or history to have the 
faintest conception of the conditions which 
exist in India at the present time. After 
having used the accompanying study sheet 
as a guide, however, children are much 
better able to understand India’s position 
and the significance of present events there 
because some discussion of the relations be- 
tween the natives of the country and their 
British rulers has been presented, in addi- 
tion to the purely geographic material. 


FORDSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS SOCIAL- 
SCIENCE DEPARTMENT DIRECTIVE 
STUDY DRIVE 


Unit III Part III 
INDIA AND HER PEOPLE 
(Time 7 days) 
AIM 
To show you India as it exists today. To quickly 
trace the country’s history. To acquaint you with 
some of the strange religions of this country. 
Points to be Considered 
I. Physica] features—climate and rainfall 
Il. History, government, and people 
Ill. Farm and city life 
IV. Religions 


What You are to do First 
Review the work of Vasco Da Gama (7B Unit I, 
Part III) 
Read the following reference: 
Brigham and McFarlane, pp. 351-353 
Be sure you know the meaning of the following 
words: peninsula, weathered, monsoons, ir- 
rigation, passes, viceroy, tarantula, and cobra 
Problems to Check Your Reading 
I, India is a land of varying physical features. 
In general it can be divided into three main parts: 
lowland, plateaus, and mountains. The following 
India: 
Brigham and McFarlane, p. 351. Allen-Asia, 
pp. 276-278. 
Huntington-Asia, pp. 310-324. Fairgrieve and 
Young, Bk. V, pp. 338-345. 
1. What do we mean by saying that India is a 
yand of contrasts? 
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2. Into what three main divisions can India be 
separated? 

3. Describe the Himalayas. 

. What is India’s debt to the Himalayas? 

. List the main rivers of India. 

. Has India many good harbors? 

. What do we mean by the monsoon rains? 

. Where is the rainiest place in the world? How 
much rain often falls here in a year? 

9. Describe the climate in the various parts of 
India. 

10. Describe a pass in the Himalayas. 

II. India is a very old country. At one time in 
the history of India the Indian people had their own 
government. Years ago they were conquered by 
the Mohammedans. Today they are under the 
control of England. The following references will 
tell you about the history of India and how it is 
governed at present, also about the lives of the 
people. 

Brigham and McFarlane, p. 352. Huntington- 
Asia, pp. 339-344. Allen-Asia, pp. 276-295. Rugg, 
Vol. I, Pam. 3, pp. 13-19. Packard and Sinnott, 
pp. 302-304. Fairgrieve and Young, Bk. V, pp. 
345-353. 

. How many British now live in India? 

. What is the native population? 

. Describe an Indian village? 

. How do the people of India dress? 

. In what kind of homes do the people live? 

. When did England gain control of India? 

. What has England done to improve conditions 
in India? 

8. Do the Indians want to be subjects of England? 

9. How is a man’s wealth often shown? (by the 
amount of jewelry worn) 

10. How do the people wash their clothes? 

III. The great majority of the people of India 
live in small villages scattered throughout the 
country and are engaged in farming. However, 
many people live in large cities. The following 
references will tel] you about farm and city life. 

Packard & Sinnott, pp. 304-305. Huntington- 
Asia, p. 337. Allen-Asia, pp. 296-338. Brigham & 
McFarlane, pp. 351-353. Fairgrieve & Young, 
Bk. V, pp. 354-356. 


1. Why is irrigation necessary? 

2. What are the three principal grains taised in 
India? 

3. Where is rice grown? 

4. How many crops a year are raised? 

5. Which section produces large amounts of 
cotton? 

6. Where is tea raised? 

7. What methods do the people use in cultivating 
their land? 
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8. Which city of India is the largest? Where is it 
located? 

9. For what is Bombay noted? 

10. Describe the native quarter of Bombay. 

11. List some strange things seen in Indian cities. 

IV. In India there are many different religions. 
Some of these you have learned about in your study 
of China and Japan. The following references will 
tell you about some of these strange religions of 
India. 
Allen-Asia, pp. 299; 301-303; 316-324. ” 

Huntington-Asia, pp. 304-310; 327-335. 

1. What is the Taj Mahal? How did it come to 
be built? 

2. Describe Benares, the holy city of the Hindus. 

3. How many Mohammedans live in India? 
What do you know of this religion? 

4. What isan Animist? What does he believe? 

5. Describe the worship of Sikhs. 

6. Who are the Jains? Describe this religion. 

7. Who are the Parsis? Describe this religion. 

8. What are the towers of silence? 

9. Who are Brahmans? 

10. What do we mean by caste? 


Problems for Study and Class Discussion 

Compare Inilia and the United States in respect 
to size, surface, climate, rainfall, and products. 

If you were to visit India, which part of the 
country and which cities would you like to see? 
What reasons can you give for your choice? 

Compare Indian farm life to life on an American 
farm. 

Of all the religions of India which seems the 
strangest to you? Give reasons for your choice. 

Compare some buildings of India to buildings you 
have seen. 

Would you like to live in India? Why? Why 
not? 

Compare life in India with life in Japan and China. 

Individual Activities 
(Not to be started without the teacher's permission) 


Report on one of the following: 
Goa The Taj Mahal 
The Khyber Pass Benares 


Travelling in India Cobras 

Monsoons and their effects 

On an outline map of India show the principal 
cities, mountains, and rivers. 

Write a paper to read in class entitled “A Day in 


Write a brief description of four religions in your 
notebook. 

Prepare a bulletin board display on India. 

Prepare a report on “Ceylon, The Pearl of 
India” or “Beyond the Bay of Bengal.” See 
Allen-Asia, pp. 339-377. 


Report on ‘Afghanistan, India’s Neighbor to thy 
North.” See All Around Asia—Redway, m 
267-275, or Asia-Chamberlain & Chamberlain, pp 
195-263. 


Interesting Books to Read om This Subjed 

India, a Problem—Stover 

Peeps at Many Lands—India—John Finnemoy 

The Holy City of the Hindus—Compton, Vol, 
pp. 380-382. 

India—Human Geography—Book V, pp. 338-357 

All Around Asia—Redway, pp. 227-275 

Asia—Chamberlain & Chamberlain, pp. 11144 

Book of Knowledge, Vol. VIII, pp. 2694-270 
2821-2836 

By means of these individual study 
sheets, each pupil becomes a direct partié- 
pant under the guidance and aid of th 
teacher. Much of the hit-and-miss proces 
of studying and not knowing how to study 
or what to look for has been eliminated 
The waste time spent in class has been re 
duced as each pupil is allowed to progres 
at his own rate. There are no idle ow 
lookers ; each is an active participant in th 
lesson or project under consideration, 

By means of the procedure evolved, th 
student has been allowed a maximum of 
the freedom in his study without necessarily 
sacrificing any of the old educational aims 
In addition to this, he has been presented 
with an entirely new and advanced set of 
aims. The directive study sheets which at 
placed in each student’s hands eliminate 
the possibility of not knowing how to g 
about preparing the work, and the type a 
classroom procedure followed not onl 
makes necessary but highly desirable thi 
he should use his own initiative in th 
preparation of his work. 

With this idea in view, socialized discur 
sion has been made the foundation of th 
Fordson course of study. The socialized 
discussions are entirely student initiated and 
controlled. The study-sheet book whid 
contains an outline of the work to be fe 
lowed is not a hard and fast contract, aml 
is not designed to do more than prese@ 
the most desirable material available on & 
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subject and some slight means of checking 
over the factual material necessary to an 
intelligent discussion. The problems pre- 
sented for class discussion in the work- 
sheet book are suggestive problems only, 
and are purposely designed to give the stu- 
dent a general idea of the problems which 
the subject should present. In most cases, 
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a class which has become accustomed to this 
type of work will ignore the suggested 
problems in the course of study in favor 
of problems which occur to themselves. It 
has been found that many of these sug- 
gested problems are settled in small group 
discussions, and the time of the class at 
large is left free for self-initiated problems. 


THE UNIT PLAN OF TEACHING HISTORY 
W. A. STIGLER 


Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Stigler is assistant superintendent and director of 
research of the El Paso, Texas, public schools. He served as special examiner 
in the Texas Educational Survey; he was for three years head of the department 
of education in a Texas State teachers college. In addition to the work of his 
office, he finds time to edit the El Paso Schools Standard, a monthly educational 
magazine, and to contribute articles to various professional magazines. 


Like the fabled crimson strand which is 
woven into every rope used on British ships, 
all teaching of history which makes any last- 


ing impression upon the mind of the stu- 
dent involves the tracing of significant 
movements extending over periods of many 
years or centuries. It is a platitude to say 
that isolated, unrelated facts are forgotten 
almost as soon as they are passed over, and 
if remembered are frequently out of their 
proper setting. Yet the fact remains that 
most of history teaching today consists of 
merely recounting facts by means of ques- 
tions and answers. The results are some- 
what discouraging to those who might have 
thought that reliable information was being 
imparted. For example, almost half of a 
freshman class in a certain college believes 
that Confucius was a Greek philosopher 
who lived in the fifteenth century; that 
Oliver Cromwell was one of the leaders 
among the Puritans who settled America; 
that Napoleon Bonaparte’s Waterloo was 
in the twelfth century. These and similar 
incongruities are traceable to the attempt 
on the part of teachers to secure mastery 
of the subject through the use of page by 


C. O. D. 


page or the chronological method of pres- 
entation. 

On the other hand, facts learned in their 
proper setting of the large historical move- 
ments will seldom be so improperly placed. 
The unit method of teaching history means 
that the movements will be studied as a 
whole rather than in parts, as is the case 
when the usual method is followed. The 
unit does not imply the usual block of sub- 
ject matter, such as the Civil War in Amer- 
ica, or the Thirty Years War, or the Revo- 
lution, but rather a study of forces which 
have operated in shaping human destinies, 
such as the growth of the power of the 
Church in England, the development of 
democracy and its spread to the American 
Colonies, and the development of the sen- 
timent for home rule in Ireland. By this 
method the minor events of history are 
studied as affecting, or being affected by, 
these greater forces. A brief account is 
given below of a lesson by the unit plan as 
taught by Mrs. Laura Yarnall War-en, 
head of the department of history in the El 
Paso High School. This lesson is reported 
not according to the traditional formula of 
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“teacher aim,” “student aim,” “ prepara- Each student had a copy of Cheyney’s 
tion,” “ presentation,” and so on, but rather Short History of England. The teacher 
as it would be described by the ordinary had placed in the room two copies of vob 
lay visitor in the classroom. The movement ume ten of the thirteenth edition of the 
under consideration was the development Encyclopaedia Britannica, copies of The 
of the Britis» flag. Two periods of sixty National Geographic Magazine for October, 
minutes each were devoted to this particular 1917, and a few general reference books 
unit. : in English history. Each student was pro- 


The Evolution of the British Flag 
ENGLAND | SCOTLAND 
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1. Cross of St. George 2. Cross of St. Andrew 


ENGLAND 3. UNION JACK 
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5. Present Union Jack—1801 


4. Cross of St. Patrick 
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yided with a card 10 by 12 inches, an ordin- 
ary ruler, red and blue crayolas. 


The class exercise consisted in the 
graphic representation of the evolution of 
“Great Britain” (or the British Empire 
to the time of the French Revolution). In 
securing the information necessary for the 
drawings, the students referred to the text- 
books and the reference material. Most of 
the students worked in groups; a few chose 
to work independently. The drawings were 
varied in character and quality, but all stu- 
dents showed considerable ingenuity. At 
the end of the second period one student 
placed before the class the drawing which 
is on page 616, and gave something like 
the following report, with no notes what- 
ever. 


The evolution of Great Britain from England may 
be seen through a study of the flags which have 
served the English people as their national emblems 

ing the portion of history we have just been 
studying. 

The national flag of the British Empire is the 
union jack as it is generally called, though strictly 
speaking it is “‘great union,” being a jack only when 
flown from the jack staff of a ship of war. This 
flag is made by a combination of the cross of St. 
George, St. Andrew, and St. Patrick. And to 
follow their union is to learn a page in English 
history. 

St. George’s banner is a red on a white ground; 
the cross is drawn like this. The width of a flag 
is called the hoist, the length the fly. 


St. Andrew, the patron saint of Scotland, had his 
banner azure with a saltire argent; that is, a blue 
banner with a red cross like this. 


When in 1603 James VI of Scotland became James 
I of England, Scotland and England were united in 
what is called a personal union; that is, two countries 
united because for the time being they had the 
same ruler. Each country still had its own parlia- 
ment, established church, courts, etc., after its own 
particular pattern. 


One of the early proclamations of James I read: 
“Henceforth all ‘our subjects of this Isle and King- 
dom of Greater Britain and the numbers thereof 
shall bear in their maintop the red cross and the 
white cross commonly called St. Andrew's cross 


joined together according to a form made by our 
heralds.” 

The mother of King James I was Mary, Queen of 
Scots. She was educated in France, and her son 
James, although a Scotchman, always signed his 
name “Jacques,” and this may well be the origin 
of the name “Jack” as applied to the British flag. 

I first drew the representation of St. George's 
cross, then St. Andrew's. 

In 1603 when the heralds were set at the work of 
combining the two crosses, the question arose as to 
how, if they were to use the blue ground of St. 
Andrew's, they were to show that St. George's 
once had a white field. The difficulty was met by 
leaving a white border around St. George's cross. 

This became the official flag until 1649 when 
Charles I was beheaded. The personal union being 
at an end, the simple red cross of St. George was 
restored. When Cromwell drove the remnant of the 
Long Parliament out and became Lord Protectorate 
of the Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, in 1653 he restored the union flag and im- 
posed the Irish harp in its center. 

Upon the restoration of the Stuarts in 1660, 
Charles II removed the harp. This remained the 
union flag until 1801. 

The official union of the two parliaments of 
Scotland and England was accomplished in 1707 in 
the reign of Queen Anne and what was once a 
personal union was argued upon by both parlia- 
ments, and Scotland and England became the’ 
“Kingdom of Great Britain’ with one parliament 
and one king. Each was to retain its own es- 
tablished courts, universities, and church, but to 
have one flag made by the union of the crosses of 
St. George and St. Andrew. And so was brought 
to fulfillment the dream of that first Tudor, Henry 
VII, when he married his daughter Margaret to 
James IV of the House of Stuart. in Scotland. 


In 1789 the long-pent-up misery of France broke 
forth in the French Revolution, and unhappy 
Ireland revolted against England in the hope of 
receiving aid from France. When the revolution 
was put down, the English, confronted by a war 
with France, decided that the only hope of peace 
with Ireland was to unite her with England. The 
name adopted was now “The Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland.” The cross of St. Patrick, a 
red cross on a white ground, was incorporated in 
the union flag of England and Scotland. If you 
will observe carefully you will notice that the white 
stripe is broader on one side than it is on the other in 
the flag where the cross of St. Andrew and St. 
Patrick is united. This was done to carry over the 
original white border of the red cross of St. Patrick. 
We now have the union jack, the present flag of 
Great Britain. 
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From the lesson the pupils secured a 
pretty good review of the following his- 
torical facts: 

Accession of Tudors 

Accession of Stuarts 

Quarrel between Stuarts and Parliament 

Cromwell’s experiment in government 

Union of Scotland with England 

Union of Ireland with England and Scot- 
land 

Present status of Scotland 

Present status of Ireland 


The class activity of this unit seems 
somewhat unimpressive when set down on 
paper, yet the effectiveness of this method 
of presenting history is shown by the fact 
that two months later a test was given to 
the students of this class and 85 per cent 
of them made perfect scores on the dates 
and correct placing of the events. Through 
this method of teaching Mrs. Warren is 
able to present a large portion of the sub- 
ject. The interest is intense, the students 
use the historical knowledge in thinking and 
in developing their inventive powers. 


‘THE SOCIAL SCIENCES AT FARIBAULT HIGH SCHOOL 


THEODORE ESTABROOK 


Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Estabrook is head of the department of social science 
in the Faribault, Minnesota, High School. His article, like some of the others 
in this issue, describes an attempt to put into operation a form of the Dalton Plan. 


In the usual high-school curriculum the 
subjects generally classed as social sciences 
are history, civics, geography, economics, 
and sociology. In Faribault High School 
all these are offered: geography, American 
history, and a modified form of civics in 
the Junior High School; modern history, 
American history, civics, economics, and 
sociology in the Senior High School. The 
intention is to sketch briefly some of the 
practices which we have found effective in 
teaching these subjects. 

Methods of presentation are affected -by 
the attempt made throughout the high 
school to effect a homogeneous group- 
ing of students. Classification is made on 
the following bases: first, the I. Q. as de- 
termined by standard intelligence tests; 
second, the teacher’s estimate and recom- 
mendation; and third, the student’s past 
record. The superior students are cata- 
logued as X-type, the average students as 


Y-type, and the inferior students as Z-type. 


The type of class influences the method of 
instruction and the amount of material at- 


tempted. 


Cc. O. D. 


There are six teachers in our social 
science department, and it has been the cus- 
tom to hold biweekly meetings for the dis- 
cussion of our various problems. At an 
early meeting, certain aims, which we 
thought practical, were formulated. These 
were as follows: 

1. To develop civic responsibility 

2. To promote social attitudes; t.e., de 
velop a social individual 

3. To develop a critical attitude in read 
ing 

4. To form a basis for the understanding 
of present situations 

5. To develop an ability and skill in find 
ing information 

6. To form a basis for iiterary and artis 
tic appreciation 

7. To arouse curiosity which will be satis 
fied by reading. good literature. 

We realized that this was by no means af 
exhaustive list, but these were objectives 
which seemed attainable, and which gave ts 
something tangible to work towards. No 
doubt, we shall set new standards next 
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year; some of these may be retained, some 
discarded. 

As to actual ways of presenting subject 
matter, the following are some of the meth- 
ods which have been suggested and used: 

1. Maximum and minimum assignments 

2. Contracts offering different levels of 
accomplishment 

3. Optional projects, reference work, 
book reviews of works of historical fiction, 
etc. 

4. Required projects adapted to needs of 
individual students 

5. Unit assignments covering a more or 
less extended period of time, thus allowing 
for differing amounts of time needed for 
preparation 

6. Individual conferences 

7. Work adjusted to the type of class 
being taught. 

No teacher finds all the methods of equal 
value, and certainly no one of the methods 
meets all the requirements of any one 
teacher. The practice seems to be that each 
one of our group adopts those features 
which particulariy appeal and works them 
into a method of his own. For example, 
in my own Y-type class in American his- 
tory, the unit assignment constitutes the 
basis of the work. A study outline is 
prepared which presents the salient points 
of the unit, and also lists the available 
books which may be used to supplement the 
text. Page references in these books are 
given. The assignment is made by topic, 
rather than by denoting specified pages in 
the text. The minimum requirement con- 
sists of a familiarity with the topic as pre- 
sented by the text and at least one supple- 
mentary reading. However, more outside 
reading is encouraged. Frequent discus- 
sion periods and an occasional quiz serve 
as a check on the pupil’s progress. Some 
days the whole period is devoted to study, 
and some days discussion occupies the en- 
tire time. Since our periods are practically 
an hour in length, much of the work is 


accomplished in class. The reference books 
are made available in the room. 

In addition to these minimum require- 
ments, the students are given opportunity 
to fulfill contracts for the advanced grades. 
Mapwork, definition of terms, and perhaps 
brief biographies are required from those 
working for the grade of C. More lee- 
way for original projects is allowed in the 
B contract. A topic involving some re- 
search may be developed or an oral report 
for delivery before the class may be pre- 
pared. Any task of the student’s own 
choosing is acceptable, provided there is a 
connection between it and the work at hand. 
Those who have met the requirements for 
the C and B, and who aspire to an A are 
directed to historical fiction. The public 
librarian codperates, and a list of books 
is prepared from which selection may be 
made. <A written report on one of these 
works constitutes the fulfillment of the A 
contract. 


From three to five weeks is the time re- 
quired for the completion of each unit, and 
the final phase is a review and test. The 
test mark in a measure determines the 
grade for the unit, because it would obvi- 
ously be impossible to give an A to a stm 
dent who failed in the test, but who had 
fulfilled the three contracts The danger 
of this happening, however, is slight in a 
homogeneous group, when the work is 
regulated to the average capacity of the 
class, and the student who has done the con- 
tract work conscientiously is in no danger 
of failure anyway. A grade of C in the 
test entitles the student to credit for his B 
contract provided it has been satisfactorily 
fulfilled. To obtain credit for an A con- 
tract, the student must have secured at least 
a B in the test. 

This method is fairly representative of 
the contract devices used throughout the 
department. Variations, however, are made 
according to the type of class and the indi- 
vidual teacher’s desires. My colleague in 
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American history uses a similar scheme 
with one exception. Instead of the “ home- 
made” study outline, a syllabus with pre- 
pared questions and outline maps is used. 
The contract work, however, is virtually 
the same. The X-type class does more 
collateral reading; the Z-type follows the 
text rather closely, but is encouraged to 
consult other sources. 

In the Junior High School history classes, 
the use of the unit assignment covering an 
extended period of time is not found en- 
tirely feasible. An average class, when 
assigned a unit of work which should ordin- 
arily take about three weeks, will do the 
job in about three days and consider the 
matter closed. To avoid this difficulty, the 
mimeographed study sheets, containing de- 
tailed questions based on required readings, 
are distributed one at a time, each sheet 
congaining material for two or three days’ 
work only. The work is planned in units, 
and the contracts, which are similar in form 
to those used in the Senior High School, 
are based on specific units of work; eg., 
the Colonial Period, the Civil War, Recon- 
struction, etc., but the ability effectively to 
handle a long-time unit assignment seems 
lacking in students of junior-high-school 
level; hence in these classes the work is 
given out almost from day to day. 

In the teaching of modern history, which 
is offered in the tenth grade, several meth- 
ods are used. At the beginning of the year, 
when the students are familiarizing them- 
selves with the nature of the subject mat- 
ter, daily assignments are given and most 
of the class period is devoted to discussion. 
A little later contracts and unit assignments 
are introduced. The study of the institu- 
tions of feudalism lends itself readily to 
this method. The French Revolution and 
the Napoleonic Wars are taken up in this 
way, as is also the Congress of Vienna. In 
presenting the Industrial Revolution, a 
variation is made. The work is given in 
blocks. A definite assignment with a study 


outline is given. When the student feels 
that he has mastered the work, he calls for 
a test. If he passes it, he is given a new 
set of more difficult questions, but if he 
fails, he does some additional studying and 
calls for the test over again He is not 
given the same test, but a similar one coy- 
ering the same ground. When the test for 
the first block has been passed—three trials 
are allowed—the second is attempted in the 
same way and so on throughout the three 
blocks, C, B, and A. A definite time limit 
is set, and the student’s achievement by the 
time he has reached that limit determines 
his mark. 

This method is interesting and has some 
advantages. For the less gifted students 
the drill coincident to the passing of the 
first test is beneficial. In my classes last 
year, when this method was used, there 
were no failures. Every student passed 
the minimum essentials test, at least by the 
third trial. 

There are, however, some disadvantages 
in this method which may as well be men- 
tioned. Since the students call for the test 
as soon as they feel prepared, one teacher, 
without assistance, is sometimes rushed to 
keep up with the task of distributing and 
correcting tests. Also, since three tests are 
allowed in the C-block, in addition to the 
B-block and A-block tests, much time is de 
manded for the preparation of material 
before the classwork begins at all. 


As an example of the different amounts 
of work which different type classes accom 
plish, it is interesting to note that th 
X-type class has already (January) com 
pleted one basic text of approximately 
pages, plus considerable coilateral reading, 
whereas the Z-type groups have covered 
only about 300 pages in their book, with 
but a minimum of supplementary work. 

The subject matter of economics doe 
not seem to lend itself very readily to th 
contract or unit method of presentation 
Considerable use of the discussion method 
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is made by the teachers giving this course, 
and they maintain that it is by this method 
that the best results are achieved. The 
sociology classes are conducted in the same 
manner. However, the opportunity for 
project work is greater in sociology and 
more general use is made of this method. 
We have in Faribault the Minnesota State 
Schools for the Blind, Deaf, and Feeble- 
minded, and trips to these institutions con- 
stitute a very real part of the course. 

In the geography classes, each country 
studied constitutes a unit of work. Each 
student receives an outline of the work to 
be covered and a list of reference material. 


All the available reference books are used 


by the X-type classes, but the others are 
not encouraged to use the complete list. 
Topics of special interest are listed and 
those having extra time prepare work on 
these topics for which extra credit is given. 
Much use is made of maps, slides, post- 
cards, and other visual aids. Products of 
the country being studied, such as foods, 
canned goods, toys, and similar articles are 
displayed and talks on these articles con- 
stitute special topics also. When the work 
of a unit has been completed. practice tests 
are given. The students correct these them- 
selves and restudy the points missed. Then 
the final test must be passed. The X-type 
group must score at least 90, the Y-type 
group 80, and the Z-type 70. A student 
failing to attain the required score must 
repeat the operation by taking similar tests 
until the required standing is achieved. 

It is the consensus of opinion of the 
teachers in our social-science department 
that class discussion is essential to an ade- 
quate understanding of the subject matter 
with which we deal. We have tried the 
contract method of teaching both with and 
without discussion, and have found that a 
better understanding of the topic is arrived 
at when there is a general opportunity pro- 
vided for questions and answers in class. 
Much of our time in departmental meet- 


ings has been devoted to an analysis of this 
subject, and the following reasons for ap- 
proving the discussion method were ad- 
vanced : 

1. It is useful to summarize and organ- 
ize material. In such a case it should be 
accompanied by the use of visual aids and 
individual pupil activity. 

2. It is useful to discover and clear up 
points which seem puzzling. Care must be 
exercised lest these be points which are 
bothering only a few, lest students come to 
expect this and hence do not try to dig out 
meanings for themselves, and lest the dis- 
cussion become narrowed to the point where 
it is interesting to only a few. 

3. It is effective in that it offers an oppor- 
tunity for an exchange of opinions and 
points of view. 

4. It is valuable to bring out applications 
of points and principles. 

As a group, we have also considered the 
type of test which is most effective. Our 
conclusion has been that neither the objec- 


tive nor the essay type should be used to. 


the exclusion of the other. For the purpose 
of testing subject matter and detail, the 
objective test is deemed expedient; for the 
purpose of testing understanding and or- 
ganizing ability, the essay type seems best. 

Thus far we have been mentioning the 
formal or classroom side of the social 
sciences, but in their broader aspect the 
department feels that they may be made to 
play a vital part in the life of the entire 
school. Since the school is a social unit, 
an effort is made to correlate the work of 
the social sciences with a practical situa- 
tion. A conscious attempt is made in the 
classes to foster an attitude of social-mind- 
edness. 


We do not claim that our methods are 
particularly novel, nor that our high school 
is unique. However, the results which we 
have obtained are gratifying, and we pass 
them along for what they are worth. 
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TRAINING TEACHERS OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Catvin QO. Davis 


Epitor’s Note: Dr. Davis is professor of secondary education and secretary 
of the School of Education of the University of Michigan. He is the author of 
Junior High School Education, Our Evolving High School Curriculum, Public 
Secondary Education, A Guide to Observation and Study of History, and scores 
of magazine articles. He is also managing editor of the North Central Associa- 
tion Quarterly. For ten years he was a teacher of the social studies in the South 


Bend, Indiana, High School. 

The slogan of the day among all who 
are responsible for public education is 
“Better Teaching!” Better teaching, of 
course, implies, among other things, better 
prepared teachers. In consequence, insti- 
tutions of higher learning which are con- 
cerned with the education of teachers—uni- 
versities, colleges, and normal schools—are 
under obligation to provide more adequate 
facilities for the training of such teachers. 

The forms of organization, the programs 
of study, the administrative and teaching 
procedures, and the standards of attain- 
ments differ, in some respects, among the 
various teacher-training institutions. Nev- 
ertheless, the same general purposes and 
ideals extend through all of them. As 
typical of what is being done today in these 
institutions, I have here chosen to describe 
the work of the institution with which I 
am most familiar, the School of Education 
at the University of Michigan. I have, 
further, particularized the description so as 
to make it apply specifically to the training 
of social-science teachers. 

The preparation of an individual for 
teaching any high-school subject whatever 
invuives, as the School of Education of the 
University of Michigan sees it, three types 
of training. These are: (1) general or 
foundational culture, (2) specialized sub- 
ject-matter mastery, and (3) professional- 
ized skills in organizing, presenting, and 
interpreting the materials to be taught. 
Clearly, therefore, if these are the ideals 
for every teacher, they are the ideals for a 
teacher of the social sciences. 


First, however, let us define “ social 


sciences.” The expression means, I think, - 


that group of organized knowledges which 
deals specifically with human relationships, 
social problems and interests, and institu 
tional agencies designed to minister to hu 
man needs. At the University of Michigan, 
therefore, the expression connotes the sub- 
jects of history, geography, sociology, eco- 
nomics, and political science or government. 

As we all know, the only branch of social 
science thus conceived which was taught in 
our high schools originally was history. 
Moreover, this subject was taught solely 
for history’s sake; i.e., with the apparent 
purpose of having pupils acquire factual 
information that had little reference to 
sociological principles or economic laws but 
that found its justification in the mere ac 
quisition of facts. Such history teaching 
concerned itself little with relationships, 
little with the questions of cause and effect, 
and little with the applications of historical 
lessons to current problems in our com 
temporary civilization. 

After history came a brief course in civil 
government, a catechetical treatment of po 
litical forms, chiefly national. Still later 
entered geography, essentially only a study 
of the physical features of the earth with 
little or none of the social elements it 
cluded. It was only in our own day that 
sociology and economics were admitted to 
the curriculum as separate courses of study, 
and as yet these have found general sup 
port only in our larger and stronger schools. 

In keeping with these curricular offer 
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ings, the high-school teacher a generation 
ago was deemed well fitted to handle the 
social sciences if he or she were trained 
specifically in history alone. Indeed, in 
numerous schools no special training in his- 
tory itself was required. If the teacher 
could read the textbook understandingly and 
propound questions based upon it no further 
qualifications were needed. 

Today, as we are all aware, no good high- 
school teacher thinks of teaching history 
merely as history and for history’s sake. 
Rather, history is now taught in close con- 
junction with all the other social sciences 
and for the sake of those who study it. 
Its primary purposes or aims are to enable 
us to understand better the social, political, 
and economic world in which we are living 
today, to rid ourselves of prejudices, fears, 
and provincialisms so that we may live in 
harmony and good will with our neighbors 
both at home and abroad, to analyze the 
trends in human thought, interests, and be- 
haviors, in order that we may put ourselves 
in harmony with them, and to enrich our 
personalities and our natures by supplying 
them with interpretative materials and 
standards of human values that can be ap- 
plied to the world of culture that sur- 
rounds us. 

Curricular aims and curricular materials 
of the kinds indicated clearly call for a type 
of social-science teacher differing greatly 
from the kind that was formerly accepted 
as qualified. Today no untrained or nar- 
rowly trained candidate will do. Rather, 
breadth of culture, depth of human insight, 
mastery of subject matter, and tested skill 
in the art of teaching are minimum essen- 
tials in every case. Hence, the School of 
Education has, in recent years, been steadily 
advancing its standards for the certification 
of its graduates. It has done this both in 
respect to academic requirements and in 
respect to professional attainments. The 
problem in the former realm really becomes 
one of nicely balancing general preparation 


against special preparation and of securing 
an adequate amount of each in combination. 
For surely all administrators know that the 
teacher who is interested in his own sub- 
ject only is not in fact a real master of 
that specialty. Mastery connotes under- 
standing a thing both when abstracted and 
isolated and when combined and related to 
other things. The problem of adequate 
preparation of teachers in subject matter 
is therefore the old, old one of liberal versus 
vocational culture. Clearly, neither can 
wisely be neglected. Liberal culture is gen- 
eral in its scope and broad in its applica- 
tions ; vocational culture is specializing in 
its content and restricted in its relation- 
ships. The one seeks to humanize the indi- 
vidual and give him vision, understanding, 
and enthusiasm. The other seeks to equip 
the teacher with a body of specialized 
knowledge, to make him familiar with the 
laws and forms which explain that knowl- 
edge, and to train him to become a fair 
master of the tools and processes by which 
he may interpret and present that knowl- 
edge to others who are more or less ignor- 
ant of it. The combined aim is, therefore, 
to change the old adage from “a jack of 
all trades and a master of none” into the 
slogan “a student of all arts and a master 
of one.” 

Acting in accordance with these views 
the School of Education at the University 
of Michigan has set its standards for teacher 
certification as follows: 

1. Graduation with 124 semester hours’ 
credit instead of 120 hours as required by 
the College of Literature, Science, and the 
Arts. . 

2. Twenty-five per cent more honor 
points than hours’ credit at the time of 
graduation. These points are computed 
upon the semester marks obtained in each 
subject pursued. Thus, a mark of A yields 
three times as many honor points as hours 
of credit ; a mark of B yields twice as many 
points as hours of credit; a mark of C 
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yields equal points and hours; a mark of D 
yields credit hours but no honor points; 
and a mark of E not only yields no credit 
hours but subtracts as many honor points 
as the course normally carries credit. 
Therefore, with 124 semester hours re- 
quired for graduation, the minimum num- 
ber of honor points accepted is 155. 

Both the increased number of hours’ 
credit and the increased number of honor 
points required for graduation were estab- 
lished by the School of Education in the 
hope of raising the general scholarship 
standards for prospective teachers. The 
one is quantitative in its effects; the other 
is qualitative in character. 

Of the 124 hours required for graduation 
36 must be distributed over the three main 
fields of culture; #.e., twelve each in lan- 
guages and literature, in science and mathe- 
matics, and in social studies. Further, each 
student planning to engage in high-school 
teaching must offer a major consisting of 
from 25 to 38 hours, and at least one minor 
consisting of from 15 to 25 hours’ credit. 
For the prospective teacher of social sciences 
two types of majors and minors are pro- 
vided—the so-called academic and the so- 
called group majors and minors. If the 
candidate plans to teach history as the only 
branch of social science, the major consists 
of 25 hours of history distributed over 
five fields such as ancient, medieval, mod- 
ern, English, and American history. For 
a minor in history 15 hours are required 
distributed over at least two fields. 

However, as already stated, the School 
of Education firmly believes that a teacher 
of history needs, in addition to history, a 
goodly amount of training in allied fields 
of social science. Moreover, the School of 
Education fully recognizes that in the ma- 
jority of high schools today the teacher 
of history is very likely to be called upon 
to teach courses in civics, and possibly also 
in sociology and economics. At any rate, 
no good teacher of history can today teach 
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that subject in the high school—and do it 
satisfactorily—without including in the 
course topics relating to geography, goy- 
ernment, economics, and sociology. Hence 
the School of Education urges its prospec. 
tive teachers of social science to offer a 
group major covering the more comprehen- 
sive field. Here a group major consists of 
32 semester hours (instead of 25) distrib. 
uted as follows: 


History selected from at least 
three fields mentioned above.. 20 hours 


6 

3 

Either economics or political sci- 
3 


A group minor in the social sciences con- 
sists of 16 hours of history selected from 
at least two fields, geography 3 hours, and 
sociology 3 hours. 

In addition to the work in academic sub- 
jects the social-science teacher prepared at 
the University of Michigan must pursue 15 
hours in education and is free to elect up to 
24 hours in education. The required pro- 
fessional work consists of Educational Psy- 
chology, with General Psychology as a 
prerequisite, 4 hours. Introduction to Sec- 
ondary Education, 2 hours; History of 
Education in the United States or Philoso- 
phy of Education, 2 hours ; Special Methods 
in the Teaching of the Social Sciences, 3 
hours; Directed Observation and Teaching, 
2 hours. The observation work and d- 
rected teaching are done usually in the 
University High School, although in some 
instances the high schools of other cities 
have been used for this purpose. This 
directed teaching involves attendance im 
high-school classes one hour per day, five 
days in the week, for a term of eighteen 
weeks. The work consists of observation, 
managerial assistance, cooperative teaching, 
and finally, for several weeks, complete re 
sponsibility for the work of the class. 


Again, the School of Education puts into 
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effect this fall—beginning in September, 
1930—two new standards for certificating 
teachers. One of these 1s a comprehensive 
examination covering all aspects of one’s 
major subjects. This is to be taken before 
the candidate is admitted to the Special 
Methods courses and the course in Obser- 
yation and Directed Teaching. It will, 
therefore, normally come at the beginning 
of the students’ senior year. 

The second examination is a comprehen- 
sive one given at the very end of a student’s 
undergraduate career or just prior to com- 
mencement days. This examination will 
test the candidate’s knowledge and powers 
in Educational Psychology, Principles of 
Education, History and Philosophy of Edu- 
cation, and School Management and Admin- 

Finally the School of Education has a 
standard which reads as follows: “He 
[the candidate] must give evidence of good 
health, distinctive moral character and per- 
sonality and pronounced teaching aptitudes 
and interests.” This provision the School 
of Education deems to be the most impor- 
tant of all its requirements. How to ad- 
minister it equitably and fully, however, is 
a difficult matter. As yet there are no en- 
tirely valid objective tests of personality, 
character, or teaching aptitudes and inter- 
ests. Nevertheless, the School of Education 
by conferences and otherwise is hoping to 
make this standard as effective as the others. 
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I have said nothing in this paper respect- 
ing graduate students. Unless they choose 
to make Education their major or minor 
subject, our School is not concerned with 
them. However, recently the Graduate 
School has approved a plan whereby grad- 
uate students may, if they wish, combine 
work in their major academic subject with 
a limited amount of work in education or 
vice versa. However, if a graduate student 
desires the teacher’s certificate from the 
University of Michigan he must satisfy all 
the specific requirements for that certificate 
including in every case at least seven hours 
in education taken on the campus at Ann 
Arbor. Needless to say, the master’s de- 
gree is more and more coming to be de- 
manded for high-school teachers in our 
more progressive cities. This, therefore, in- 
cludes teachers of the social studies. So 
it is fair to assume, it seems to me, that 
the School of Education at the University 
of Michigan will more and more be called 
upon to help prepare them for their posi- 
tions. The task will not be unpleasant. 

So, the University trains teachers of the 
social sciences in much the same way it 
trains other high-school teachers. The 
only differences are those pertaining to the 
candidate’s major work and the special 
methods courses relating thereto. Perfec- 
tion has, of course, not been reached in any 
respect but our School trusts that its en- 
deavors measure up reasonably well with the 
best current practices elsewhere. 
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A Social Interpretation of Education, by 
Joseru K. Hart (Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1929). 


In this volume, Dr. Hart leads his readers into a 
searching and provocative study of our present 
school practices. His treatment of the problem is 
at once profound and stimulating. He himself 
becomes the counterpart of the Athenian pedagogue 
“some one who could envisage all fragmentary 
elements and all disintegrating factors and bring 
them together in a creative unity, and so save 


civilization itself from complete social and moral 
disintegration."’ The author and his reader to- 
gether seek “an understanding and explication of 
educational processes in a world that changes the 
incidence of its educational influence with every 
new invention, scientific discovery, international 
realignment and social or economic dislocation." 
In Part I the author deals with the institutional 
interpretation of education, showing how academic 
education became divorced from the practical life. 
In Part II, he discusses the psychological inter- 
pretation of education, evaluates the programs and 
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products of “new” schools, and stresses the need of 
attention to the mind as a social product. In Pait 
ITI he sets forth his conception that we are educated 
only through experiences, with the conflicts and 
contradictions inherent in experience; that is our 
fun, we want a world in which there are problems. 
In Part IV he explores the future of education with 
the integration of personality as its goal. 

The reader finds that he cannot sit back and let 
the author tell his story. He is constantly chal- 
lenged; he finds himself taking issue with the 
author; he believes that some current school 
practices have been overlooked or misunderstood; 
he occasionally feels rather keenly his own in- 
adequacy to meet harsh statements that he partly 
believes and largely hopes are not justified. 

But sooner or later he is compelled to recognize 
that Dr. Hart has not undervalued the honest 
efforts of schoolmen to solve their problems in- 
telligently and vigorously. The author understands 
the theory and aspirations of the modern school 
but he views education as community life of which 
the school is only a small and, often, a relatively 
unimportant part. “The life of young people 
today tends to become more and more extra- 
institutional, extracurricular. Education is likely 
to be increasingly of that sort.....Schools must also 
learn: they cannot forever merely teach!” 

This is a book that no earnest student of educa- 
tional processes can afford to miss. It must be read 
and re-read. It should be mulled over and parts of 
it should be argued over with one’s triends. 

P.W.L.C. 
Citizenship Through Education (American 

Book Company, 1929, pp. xv-+244). 

A treatment of the problem of readjusting the 
curriculum, through the social studies and the 
application of fundamental psychological principles, 
so that it may function more adequately in attaining 
desired objectives in the field of citizenship. The 
book should be of value for laymen as well as 
educators. A. D. W. 


Better Citizenship; A Textbook in Commu- 
nity Civics, by Etta C. Levis (Har- 
ceurt, Brace and Company, 1930, pp. 
xxvi+535). 


A comprehensive survey of the significant 
aspects of community life, arranged in a series of 
learning units dealing with such matters as com- 
munity saiety, community services, our Govern- 
ment, and others. As a source of information for 
high-school pupils it should be very valuable. If 
used in connection with an adequate program of 
pupil activities involving the homeroom, clubs, and 
student organizations, the book should be useful. 

A. D. W. 
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Pupil Citizenship, by DiEMER AND MULLEx 


(World Book Company, 1930, pp. xi+ 
339). 


“In terms of the old teaching, child interests were 


secondary; adult interests primary. In the new, | 


child interests and experience become primary, and 
adult interests and experience are made secondary... 


In brief, the school of today considers the child a | 


young citizen, with rights, duties, and obligations; 
it considers the chief business of the school is to give 
him opportunity for practice in citizenship. .. ” 


On this principle as a basis the authors of “Pupil | 


Citizenship” have provided a manual and guide for 
the conduct of pupil activities involving the home- 
room, the newspaper, the use of bulletin boards, 
practice in thrift, health promotion, and other 
characteristic situations pertaining to citizenship. 
Training in citizenship rather than training for 
citizenship is emphasized. A. D.. W 


Our Government, by GARNER AND COPEN 
American Book Company, 1930, pp. xiv 
+657). 

This book is designed to acquaint high-school 
pupils with government as a living, developing 
institution which daily performs a great variety of 
services for the people of the United States. It 
deals with the functions, methods of administration, 
and problems of our national, State, and local 
government. The daily activities of the government 
and the important réle which the individual citizen 
plays in the processes and progress of our American 
democracy are strongly emphasized. 

In addition to presenting the essential facts of 
government, this book emphasizes the economic and 
social questions directly involved in government. 

In well-written chapters, the authors have 
discussed such problems as those relating to prop- 
erty, taxation, public finance, health, public 
utilities, crime, education, elections, etc., which 
are among the problems discussed in most books on 
“problems of democracy.” One chapter is devoted 
to municipal problems, another mainly to State 
problems, and one Jong chapter to the Federal 
problems of conservation, agriculture, transportation 
and commerce, capital and labor, and immigration. 
The last chapter deals with the important inter- 
national problems affecting our national Govern- 
ment. 

The book is well organized and should be easily 
taught. Special topics are suggested for outside 
work and the plan for projects is excellent. At the 
end ot each chapter several propositions for debate 
are given. The outlines, graphs, questions, and 
supplementary readings are well selected and should 
make the book of great interest to teachers and 
pupils alike. J. N. ANDREWS 
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PUBLISHED 
4 Book for Pupils Before Leaving School 


SMITH AND BLOUGH’S PLANNING A CAREER 


By Lewis W. Smitn, Ph.D., Superintendent of Schools, 

Berkeley, Calif., and Ginton L. Bioucn, Instructor in 

Occupational Information, Joliet Township High School 
and Junior College, Joliet, Ill. 


480 pages $1.44 


Either as a basal textbook or as supplementary reading, this volume aims to give boys 
and girls some idea of the various leading occupations so that they will be enabled to 
determine in advance the kind of work to engage in after leaving school. By providing 
this understanding of the economic, social, and civic aspects of work, the book meets the 
recommendations of the Committee on Social Studies of the National Education Associa- 
tion. The year’s project, the making of “The Pupil’s Career Book,” affords an oppor- 
tunity to the pupil to acquire a somewhat thorough knowledge of the occupation that is 
most interesting to him. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston ATLANTA 


Health and Safety in the New Curriculum 


By E. GEORGE PAYNE and LOUIS C. SCHROEDER 


Using the Health and Safety Objective as illustrative, the authors have outlined a 
plan for the practical reconstruction of the curriculum, so that “ Health and Safety 
in the New Curriculum” is not only a valuable handbook of material which when 
followed will realize the essential health practices, but is in addition a comprehensive 
discussion of the application of improved method and modefn school organization 
and manage ment toward the realization of the objectives of the new curriculum. 


From Introduction by John W. Withers 
“Among the numerous contributions . . . that have appeared within the last ten 
years none, in my judgment, will prove to be of greater practical value and interest 


to teachers, supervisors, and superintendents than this new book of Drs. Payne and 
Schroeder. . . . The book is exceedingly rich in materials and methods. . . .” $2.00 


The American Viewpoint Society, Inc. 


13 Astor Place, New York 
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New Book on Junior High School FORTY YEARS WITH 
by Philip W. L. Cex 
GENERAL ELECTRIG 
New York University By Joun T. Brovericx 
A human interest story of one 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL America’s great corporations written ; 
the first person by a man who has seg the 
and its Curriculum from the firing line, as it were, the thing 
$2.00 of which he writes. No 1. 
‘The book sets forth a wealth of fae 
“The P mgy High School,” declares Pro- with the charm of a well-written biogn. 
fessor Cox, “like the democracy of which phy. Indeed there is much biography @ ( 
it. With the descriptions which it ging 
The development of the Junior High of the spirit and growth of the Genenj 
Electric Congany are, vivid 
mson, Coffin, Steinmetz and othe 
the whole problem Junior High leaders of the electrical industry. 
«= School. rotessor ox outiines a practi- Several chapters dealing with Stein 
Tanion High Schoo! metz present material heretofor 
in harmony with the spirit of this import- lished concerning the life and work of th 
ant educational development. late scientist. 
No discussion could be more practical ‘ No. 2 
nor at the same time more imbued with Some of the epochal achievements 
the spirit of the future. research are also described in clear anf 
revealing style. 
CHARLES SCRIBNERS’ SONS Pri 50 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York City FORT ORANGE PRESS 
Chicago Boston Atlantic Dallas San Francisco Auaany, N. Y. 
—---- No. 3 
No. 4 
W No. | 
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The Best Shorthand Teaching 
provides the MOST drill in 


READING continuous, thought-containing discourse, and WRIT- 
ING such thought-containing matter from dictation. 


The new GREGG SHORTHAND MANUAL carries the student 
easily and swiftly through the few simple principles required for all short- 
hand writing, emphasizing the first 3000 words of highest frequency 
(Horn Study) and concentrating upon the reading and dictation of 
sentence and paragraph material. 


The new PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES furnishes test and sup- 
plementary dictation material, emphasizing the fourth and fifth thousand 
words of highest frequency. 


The new GREGG SPEED STUDIES, with its supplementary drills 


and graded dictation covers the entire 5000 most frequent words. 


These Three 
Basic Gregg Shorthand T exts 


eliminate waste in teaching because they stress the most useful READ- 
ING and WRITING SKILLS from the outset. 


Send to our nearest office for examination copies 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Wheat and Fitzpatrick’s Advanced Biology 


544 pages. Profusely illustrated. $1.80 


| N simple but unusually attractive style this book presents plant and animal biology 
as a preparation for the understanding of human problems. Each of the fifty chapters 
deals with an important fact and has laboratory problems with clear directions. 


Fletcher, Smith & Harrow’s Beginning Chemistry 


512 pages. Illustrated. $1.60 


Tus interesting introduction to chemistry, written in language shorn of all 
ambiguity, limits its discussion to those elements which are of great value in everyday 
living. Special emphasis is placed on the electron theory. The book covers the 
requirements of the College Entrance Board in both chemistry and applied chemistry. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York Cincinnatrt Cuicaco Boston ATLANTA 


Gregg Commercial Education Service 


Every Gregg book is surrounded by a helpful service at your immediate disposal any 
time, anywhere. 

This service takes the form of teachers’ handbooks filled with practical teaching plans; 

Scientific tests to keep you accurately informed of each student's progress; 

Measuring scales, graph charts, and other record forms; 

Supplementary laboratory material direct from the business office ; 

Two professional monthly magazines—The Gregg Writer for the student and The Amer- 
ican Shorthand Teacher for the teachet, keeping your school in constant touch with the latest 
thought in commercial education. 


OVER 300 TITLES 
The Gregg list of publications includes cver 300 titles all dealing with some phase of 
commercial education. 
Gregg texts have reached their present commanding position through years of research 
and investigation made with a view to finding the latest and best in commercial education. 
Every Gregg textbook is written on the firing line. Every page is tested in actual class- 
rooms before it appears in print. Every principle set forth has been proved over and over 


again. 
LEADING TITLES 
Gregg Shorthand Rational Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Rational Typewriting General Business Science 
Secretarial Studies Applied Business English and Correspondence 


Before selecting a commercial text, write us for a complete catalog of publications, of 
sample copies of books in which you are interested. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON TORONTO LONDON 
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Gregg Commercial Education Service 


Every Gregg book is surrounded by a helpful service at your immediate disposal any 
time, anywhere. 

This service takes the form of teachers’ handbooks filled with practical teaching plans; 

Scientific tests to keep you accurately informed of each student's progress; 

Measuring scales, graph charts, and other record forms; 

Supplementary laboratory material direct from the business office; 

Two professional monthly magazines—The Gregg Writer for the student and The Amer- 
ican Shorthand Teacher for the teacher, keeping your school in constant touch with the latest 
thought in commercial education. 


OVER 300 TITLES 
The Gregg list of publications includes over 300 titles all dealing with some phase of 
commercial education. 
Gregg texts have reached their present commanding position through years of research 
and investigation made with a view to finding the latest and best in commercial education, 
Every Gregg textbook is written on the firing line. Every page is tested in actual class- 
rooms before it appears in print. Every principle set forth has been proved over and over 


again. 
LEADING TITLES 
Gregg Shorthand Rational Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Rational Typewriting General Business Science 
Secretarial Studies Applied Business English and Correspondence 


Before selecting a commercial text, write us for a complete catalog of publications, of 
sample copies of books in which you are interested. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON TORONTO LONDON 


Hamilton, Bliss and Kupfer’s Essentials of 


Junior High School Mathematics 
BOOK ONE BOOK TWO BOOK THREE 


re series of three books for the seventh, eighth and 
ninth grades is based on the mental development of 
the child. It is psychologically sound. 


The instruction is definitely planned to develop the pupil’s 
ability to think clearly and judge soundly. It is designed 
to give him a foretaste of the applied mathematics that will 
be required in his future industrial work. In Book Two and 
Book Three he is taught the rudiments of both algebra and 
geometry. 

The Third Book covers all the requirements of the 

COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New Yorn CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston ATLANTA 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL WORK BOOKS 


that can be used with any textbook 
at any time of the school year 


Latin Practice Book Standard Arithmetic Drills 


First Y 
128 pages, 7 x 10. Postpaid price, 25c. 
Sharp’s English Exercises Standard Arithmetic Drills 
Seventh Grade and Tests 
96 pages, 7 x 10. Postpaid price, 30c. Eighth Grade 
138 pages, 7 10. Postpaid price, 25c. 
Sharp's Junior High School 
96 pages, 7 x 10. Postpaid price, 30c. Mathematics 
t race 
Sharp’s English Exercises 
Book I for High School Junior High School Speller 
96 pages, 854 x 11. Postpaid price, 40c. 32 pages, 6 x 9. Postpaid price, b 


Send postpaid price for copies, or write for descriptive literature. Complete catalog 
of publications mailed upon request 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1808 Washington Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


Do You Need Help in Your Health Program? 


The WE AND OUR HEALTH series by E. George Payne, Ph.D., 
was designed to meet the new objective in Health Education. It consists 
of four books beginning with the third grade through to the Junior High 
School. This is the only series that carries out the “ Recommendations of 
the Joint Committee on Health Problems appointed by the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American Medical Association.” 

“Dr. Herbert R. Stolz, State Supervisor of Physical Education, and | 
have gone over the health books very carefully. Since the rationale under- 
lying these books is practically identical with that which Dr. Stolz used in 
writing the health manual for the schools of California, it is only natural 
that we are enthusiastic about them. From our point of view, they are the 
best books on health that have been prepared to be put into the hands of 


school pupils.” 
Wut C. Woop 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Cal. 


Text material fully illustrated and captioned. Price net $.60 to $.95. 
Full information will be mailed upon request 


American Viewpoint Society, Inc. 


13 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


. UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF ARTS AND PURE SCIENCE 


University Heights 


SCHOOL OF LAW 


Washington Square and University Heights 


UNIVERSITY AND BELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICAL 


COLLEGE (incLupinc Pusiic-HEALTH Courses) 
Medical Center 


COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING AND GUGGENHEIM 
SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 


University Heights and Washington Square 


GRADUATE SCHOOL 
Washington Square, University Heights, and Medical Center 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
Washington Square and University Heights 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Washington Square 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, ACCOUNTS, AND FINANCE 


(INCLUDING LiFe-INSURANCE TRAINING CouURSE) 
Washington Square, University Heights, and Wall Street Center 


WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE 


Washington Square 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DIVISION 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
W all Street Center and Washington Square 


SCHOOL OF RETAILING 


Washington Square 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS (1nciupinG INTERIOR Decora- 
TION, DrAMaTic ART, AND Music, Grapuic Arts, Cos- 


TUME DeEsIGN, ARCHITECTURE) 
Washington Square, Midtown Center, and University Heights 


INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 


COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY 
Medical Center 


THE REGISTRAR 


WASHINGTON SQUARE EAST 
New YorK 
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The Junior-Senior High School Clearing House 
is a Cooperative Enterprise 


The following committees have been asked to take responsibility for the 
special numbers of Volumes IV and V: 
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1. THe SeEcONDARY SCHOOL AND ARTICULATION 


4. Burtpincs anp EquiIPpMENT 
Chairman, Harrison H. Van Cott 
Leonard V. Koos 


ay B. Nash 
Pi 


4 STUDENT Lore 
Charles Forrest Allen 
Elbert K. Fretwell 
W. E. Hawley 
Edwin Miller 
Merle Prunty 
6. CLASSROOM ProcepuRes 


Charles J. Pieper 
W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 
K. Van Denburg 


Chairman, Calvin O. Davis 
Margaret Norton 


y I. Mulgrave 


Volumes II and IIT may be obtained for $2.00 a volume from Superintendent S. O. Rorem,Lebanon, Pa. 
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LIVING LATIN 


Book II of this series is now ready. Both books emphasize cor- 
relation between English and Latin, simple connected stories, 
rapid-fire drills. They foster an understanding and appreciation 
of Roman civilization and literature. They are both beautifully 
illustrated and appealing in every way. 


SEVENTH-YEAR, EIGHTH-YEAR, NINTH- 
YEAR MATHEMATICS 


These books form an ideal transition from elementary to secondary 
school mathematics by approaching quantitative relations in three 
ways, geometrically, algebraically, and arithmetically. They pro- 
vide practical, interesting problems and illustrations, give ample 
testing material for inventory, review, and diagnosis, and develop 
proficiency in the fundamental manipulative processes needed in 
the course of everyday life. 


BURIED TREASURE, TREASURE TROVE 
As their names imply these books provide stories and poems that 
are colorful, thrilling. They were compiled and edited for the use 
of students in the junior high school whose mental age has not 
kept pace with their physical development. The subject matter is 
objective, the vocabulary simple, the style clear and direct. Strik- 
ing illustrations. 


SONGS OF PURPOSE 
The advanced book in the series, just published, provides music 
adapted to the voices and ability of the junior high school group, 
poetry selected to attract the interest of the pupil, pictures illustrat- 
ing the poetry and adding to an already attractive format, ethics 
brought out in the content of each song by its wholesome nature. 
This is a fresh and exceptionally suitable collection. ; 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
New York Boston Chicago Dallas 
Atlanta San Francisco 


it | BOOKS for JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Book I 

$1.40 
Book II 
$1.80 | 
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